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BANK of AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


—A National Bank: Member of Federal Reserve System 


CALIFORNIA 


“ BANK of AMERICA 


—A California State Bank 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, 


JUNE 30, 


1933 





Cash in Vault and in Federal Reserve Bank . 

Due from Banks . 

United States Government Securities 

State, County and Municipal Bonds. 

Other Bonds and Securities . 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 

Loans and Discounts 

Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 

Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and Safe 
Deposit Vaults. 410 Banking Offices in 243 
California Communities 

Other Real Estate Owned 

Customers’ Liability on Account of Letters 
of Credit, Acceptances and Endorsed Bills 


Other Resources . 


Total Resources 


Capital 

Surplus , 

Undivided Profits 

Reserves . 

Reserve for Quarterly Dividend payable 
July 1, 1933 

Circulation 

Rediscounts and Bills Payable . 

Liability for Letters of Credit and as 
Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on 
Acceptances and Foreign Bills . 

Reiniaib { Commercial 

Savings 
Total Liabilities 





Bank of America 
N. T. & S.A. 


$ 32,073,674.51 
___43,027,857.08 


177,857 ,866.60 
74,747,090.76 


15.443,843.88 





2,700,000.00 
463,707 ,517.78 
9,565,807.09 


- 


38,617,107.55 
6,626,107.13 


10,169,043.46 
1,649,535.47 
$876,185,451.31 


$ 50,000,000.00 
35,000,000.00 
12,262,393.45 
7,279,379.70 


750,000.00 
45,500,000.00 
None 


10,367,327.10 
169,424,984.64 
545,601,366.42 
$876,185,451.31 


RESOURCES 


Bank of America 
A California State Bank 


$ 1,583,360.12 
_8.429,197.29 
6,731,658.56 
9,292 867.10 
__3,778,466.54 
None 
26,883 .903.43 
32,540.95 


2,325,982.68 
405,882.28 


10,775.00 
55,800.11 
$ 59,530,434.06 


LIABILITIES 


$ 4,000,000.00 
1,600,000.00 
555,390.76 
952,009.75 


25,000.00 
None 
None 


10,775.00 
11,821,361.70 


—_40,565,896.85 


$ 59,530,434.06 


COMBINED 


$ 85,114,089.00 


287,851,793.44 
2,700,000.00 
490,591,421.21 
9,598,348.04 


40,943,090.23 
7,031,989.41 


10,179,818.46 
1,705.335.58 





$935,715,885.37 


$111,649,173.66 
775,000.00 


45,500,000.00 


None 


10,378, 102.10 


__ 767,413,609.61 


~ $935,715,885.37 


THIS STATEMENT INCLUDES THE FIGURES OF THE LONDON, ENGLAND, OFFICE OF BANK OF AMERICA N. T. & S. A. 


BANK of AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION... a National Bank...and 
BANK of AMERICA...@ California State Bank...are identical in ownership and management 
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JULY 15, 1933 


TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Business must choose between 
self-regulation and Government dic- 
tation. 


Business recovery from low point 
has been unprecedented. 


ee 


President Roosevelt is determined 
that the New Deal shall not be de- 
railed. 


Uncle Sam has served notice on 
Europe that he has stopped playing 
Santa Claus. 


And gold-bloc Europe suggests the 
spoiled child. 


Bright spot of the Conference? 
Four countries agree to curb on 
wheat. 


Retail prices must not be allowed 
to run riot. 


Punish the profiteers. 


Steady decrease in unemployment 
continues. 


And only a start has been made. 
Many new projects will soon be 
under way. 


Frozen credits are melting. 


“Liquor Racketeers Turning to In- 
dustry.” Turn them back before they 
get a foothold. 


Large gains in bank deposits reflect 
real recovery. 


Is Russia a good credit risk? 


Suggestion to “brain trust’: Re- 
duce and simplify income taxes. 


Repeal of Prohibition Amendment 
this year is becoming more probable. 


Many laggard buyers will ulti- 
mately get left. 


Fall hopes rise. 
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“With -All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


FACT and 


By THE 


| Truth OR years, now, the part of 
About pioneer believers in a dollar 
London that would always buy the same 
Conference quantity of goods and commodities 


has been made extremely difficult by 
the fact that thinkers of the old school had not the slight- 
est idea what these pioneers were talking about and had 
no intention of taking the trouble to find out. 

Now, for the first time, a chief executive of the United 
States seems not only to comprehend the new philosophy 
but to have very definite plans for putting it into effect. 

But this fact stands out very plainly from the teapot 
tempest that nearly brought the London Economic Con- 
ference to a halt: Either the representatives of the gold 
bloc nations have no comprehension of what a stabilized 
dollar really means (and like the old school thinkers, 
don’t intend to find out), or else they were pretending 
not to understand, in order deliberately to embarrass the 
government and representatives of the United States. 

For American readers, the issue was clearly stated in 
the May 15 issue of Forses (page 12): 


“The old school believes that the dollar should always be kept 
the same in terms of its weight in gold. 

“The new school, now apparently gaining the upper hand, be- 
lieves that the dollar should always be kept the same in terms 
of what it will buy.” 


As far as this country is concerned, President Roose- 
velt’s statement of July 3 makes clear for the first time 
that the new school not merely is gaining but already 
actually has the upper hand. . . . Wise business men will 
govern themselves accordingly. 


Dollar Wheat ERE’S another way in which 


And our viewpoint toward the dollar 
Human is completely changing. The old 
Happiness idea was that the dollar affected hu- 


man happiness in just one way: 
Namely, that those who accumulated dollars were free 
from the restrictions of poverty, and those who were un- 
able to accumulate dollars must suffer accordingly. 

The new idea is this: That it is not the number of dol- 
lars which any one individual or group possesses that 
most influences the course of human happiness and suffer- 
ing, but rather the changes which are constantly taking 
place in the value of the dollar. Value, that is, in terms of 
what the dollar will buy. 

Less than three weeks ago, the price of wheat rose 
above $1 for the first time since June three years ago. 


COMMENT 


EDITORS 


Forges asks its readers to turn their minds back over 
the course of events in the great farming areas of this 
country during those same three years, in which not only 
the price of wheat but that of every other agricultural 
commodity has, until very recently, been sliding down 
hill. Consider first that what this really meant to the 
farmer was that the dollar. with which he made pur- 
chases and paid debts was rising, rising, rising. Think of 
the thousands of foreclosures aid dispossessions; think 
of the suffering that has brought into farming ques- 
tions a spirit of violence previously non-existent; think 
of the ropes that have dangled from trees, the logs 
thrown across roads to block trucks ; think of the despera- 
tion that has brought forth shotguns and caused a com- 
plete stoppage of law. 

Every one of these phenomena, the new school main- 
tains, is directly traceable to the instability of the dollar. 

May the Administration be as successful in finding 
ways to stabilize the dollar as it has been courageous in 
announcing its intentions! 


Profit follows pleasing. 


Every deed yields its dividend. 


HE government should act at 


Detroit 

Needs once to clear up the tangle of 
Truth wild accusations in connection with 
Spotlight the Detroit bank situation. 


If it is in the least degree true 
that banks were deliberately wrecked, tens of thousands of 
people thrown into sudden distress, local business handi- 
capped for months, and a national bank holiday precipi- 
tated by malicious designs against Henry Ford, the public 
should know the facts and should know who was respon- 
sible. 

If, on the other hand, as seems more likely, there is no 
real basis for the accusations which are being so freely 
circulated, then an unqualifiedly clear bill of health should 
be given to Ford’s competitors and all others who have 
clean hands. 

Unless definitely squelched by the publication of actual 
facts, rumors of this kind continue to live on for years 
doing untold damage. 


Best age: Cour-age. 
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General Johnson Plays with Dynamite 


ENERAL HUGH S. JOHNSON is doing a mag- 
(s nificent job. The rapidity with which he has set 

up in Washington an organization capable of deal- 
ing with a multitude of knotty business problems deserves 
the admiration of every business man who has ever tried 
organizing on a smaller scale. His refusal to be bullied 
or unduly swayed by any of the conflicting interests in- 
volved, his direct speaking at crucial times, his insistence 
that all sides be openly heard, and his impatience with 
those who would sidetrack main issues for personal self- 
glorification or the riding of a hobby, have removed all 
fear that administration of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act is going to be a typical bureaucratic operation. 

But from now on the course of General Johnson’s sail- 
ing is liable not to be as smooth as it has been in its 
early stages. 

In the cotton textile hearing, the stage was all set for 
the lion to lie down with the lamb. The organized em- 
ployers were in a mood to give in on minor points because 
they knew that the real battle is against pirates in their 
own industry. Labor was in a smiling mood because 
through this first hearing it was establishing an official 
recognition which it has never before enjoyed. Only the 
Communists, belligerent as always, “put on a good show.” 

Now, however, the cotton textile hearing is history. 
And other industries seem extremely reluctant to display 
the type of new leadership called for in the previous issue 
of Forses. It is apparent that if the line-up of those in- 
dustries ready to post codes does not form rapidly enough, 
or if the “goldfish” hearings seem inclined to drag, the 
General and his deputies are not going to hesitate in apply- 
ing pressure. 

When they do, look out! 


HEN the administration begins endeavoring to 

force not one but a dozen or more codes through its 
machinery at one and the same time, then is when mis- 
takes are bound to occur. Just such mistakes as those 
which adorn the record of our political life. 

Particularly, there is danger from that insidious little 
political creation known as a joker, the seemingly minor 
provision which rides into the circus like the flea that is 
concealed in the tail fur of the lion and, though seemingly 
of slight consequence at the time, can spread pestilence 
and plague. 

That such jokers can creep in is shown by the fact that 
one has already made its entrance. 

Obscured by the acclaim which greeted the smiles which 
labor and capital bestowed upon each other, a seemingly 
harmless little amendment was tacked on to the cotton 
textile code toward the end of the proceedings. 

In effect, this amendment proposes that, during the life 
of the Act, no manufacturer shall install additional pro- 
ductive machinery without a license. 

This proposal is not harmless. It is dynamite. 


It is one of those provisions which, administered with 
absolute soundness, may conceivably do no harm. But 
it is also one of those measures which may lie forgot until 
someone, for selfish interests, chooses to dig it up to ham- 
string the march of progress. 

If operations under the National Industrial Recovery 
Act really are to cease two years from now, the pro- 
visions may be harmless. But Fores has yet to find any 
well-informed person who has the slightest notion that 
this new technique of industrial co-operation will come to 
a sudden end at the scheduled time. A seemingly innocu- 
ous provision of to-day may, “when the emergency is 
passed,’’ become a dangerously powerful weapon in the 
hands of subsequent National Industrial administrations 


ERE are some cold hard facts which business and the 

administration should face before letting this, or the 
paper industry’s somewhat similar plan, or any similar 
proposal to limit new machinery become law for any 
industry : 

The first fact is that the top limit of wages is set, not 
by the caprice of employers, but by the output of workers. 
In 1929, the output per worker in the textile mills of 
Georgia was only $1,380. Out of this output must come 
not only wages, but taxes, interest, power costs, manage- 
ment costs, depreciation, and a multitude of other things. 
A forced limit on new and more efficient machinery can 
completely stop the increase of wages now considered the 
universal goal. 

A second fact is that authority to refuse licenses for 
new equipment will, in the long run, put into the hands of 
the slow-moving majority power to bring to a dead halt 
the progress of more alert competitors who know how 
to raise wages and lower prices through intelligent tech- 
nical advance. . . . It is conceivable, for instance, that, 
with such a provision in existence, the wonderful new 
rayon industry which directly and indirectly now employs 
many thousands, would have been condemned to death at 
the start. 

The third fact is that unemployment in the machinery 
business is far more serious than in industries which make 
consumers’ goods. 

These three facts do not tell the whole story, but surely 
they tell enough. 

ForsEs believes that General Johnson, as a business 
man himself, is as sincerely interested in business progress 
as he is in social progress. He has steadfastly refused to 
let industry run over him with its proposals for price- 
fixing or to permit labor to dominate him -with its notions 
of authorized organization. 

Let him be equally courageous and vigilant in seeing 
to it that in no single code is there a joker which may 
undo all his other efforts, and eventually nullify all the 
progress for which the emergency measures of 1933 are 
responsible. 
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Employee NE of the first results of the 
Representation National Industrial Recovery 
Gets New Act has been a quiet revival of in- 
Impetus terest in employee representation. 


During the war, employee represen- 
tation was fostered by the government as a means of 
preventing open breaks between capital and labor. For 
several years thereafter, interest of employers continued 
to increase, and works councils of both large and small 
companies proved in many cases to be of. surprising aid 
to management. 

Then, interest seemed to die down again. 

Said C. B. Ames, chairman of the board of the Texas 
Company, on July 5: 

“The Recovery Act emphasizes collective bargaining 
but the administrator apparently is urging industries 
which present codes to agree with him on matters af- 
fecting labor instead of agreeing with the employees of 
such industries....Rules prescribed by the administra- 
tor in this manner may be unsatisfactory both to employ- 
ers and employees and this may prevent, instead of 
promote, collective bargaining.” 

This statement of Mr. Ames goes right to the heart of 
the impulse which is leading a number of prominent cor- 
porations, including several in the automobile industry 


) which have previously been hostile to the employee rep- 
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resentation idea, to consider seriously the setting up of 
works councils. 

The issue is somewhat confused by labor’s use of the 
phrase “company unions.” That there is such a thing as 
a company union—a union set up inside of a company 
in order to protect it against organization from the out- 
side—cannot be denied. But that works councils and 
company unions are by no means one and the same thing 
is clearly shown by the fact that in a number of cases 
there are works councils in plants whose management 
unqualifiedly recognizes the authority of outside unions 
to represent its members in wage negotiations. 


ILL K. JONES of the Will 


Candidly, 

Let Merchants K. Jones Merchandise Com- 
Fight pany of Wichita, Kansas, writes 
Fairly thus to Fores: “I like your paper 


for its candidness and fairness. 
Thought this might interest you as a straw showing the 
wayward wind.” 

The straw Mr. Jones sends is a leaflet containing the 
two essays which won prizes in a contest sponsored by 
the Wichita Independent Business Men’s Association, 
in which school boys and girls were asked to write on 
the subject ‘““Why the Patronage of Home-Owned Insti- 
tutions Will Improve My Opportunities Upon Finish- 
ing School.” 

Striking, from the winning essay in the intermediate 
school group, is this: “As loyal citizens we should pa- 
tronize our home-owned institutions, and keep in mind 
that: ‘What Wichita makes, makes Wichita.’ ” 

Equally quotable, from the high school winner of the 
grand prize, is the following: “The communities of the 
United States are and should be built up by the resource- 


5 


fulness of their individuals, who alone are interested in 
creating better living conditions. If the home merchant 
flourishes, the community flourishes.” 

Fores heartily applauds and thoroughly endorses both 
of these ably stated truths. In our opinion, the reestab- 
lishment of local resourcefulness is one of the greatest 
problems of this age. 

But does Mr. Jones really want us to be “candid” and 
“fair”? If so, we must quote once more, from the grand 
prize winner : “In contrast to the modest owner of a local 
business concern stands the sinister form of the unprin- 
cipled management of the dreaded chain store.” 

Candidness compels us to affirm that, whatever the 
merits of local struggles against chain store gains, the 
publication of such obviously unfair and unsupportable 
statements, which anyone not biased by bitterness and 
prejudice will immediately discount, does no local store 
any good. There is exactly one way in which local mer- 
chants can whip chain store competition, and that is by 
showing more resourcefulness in store management than 
do the chains. 


Won’t T is time the railroads woke up 
Railroads on the matter of equipment. On 
Wake July 1, President J. M. Davis of 
Up? the Lackawanna announced that, in 


purchasing nine Diesel oil-electric 
drill engines, his company had placed the first sizable order 
for railroad power given by any one in more than a year. 

Here are the startling facts about railroad equipment of 
more standard types: Latest official reports show that 
more than 300,000 freight cars, or one in seven of all 
those owned in the United States, are now in bad order, 
unfit for use until repairs have been made. (Increase in 
bad-order cars during the latest reported month was 17,- 
000.) Railway locomotives awaiting repair now number 
more than 11,000, or one in five (21.9 per cent.) of all the 
locomotives in the country. 

The Addressograph Multigraph News makes this strik- 
ing statement : 

“Tt is estimated that it will require the expenditure of at 
least four billion dollars to rehabilitate the rolling stock 
and the roadways within the next twelve months to put the 
railroads in shape to handle the ever-increasing traffic.” 

The same paper also points out the car shortage which 
followed the depression of 1921, and gives figures which 
indicate clearly (as have regular reports in ForBeEs) that 
the present and coming increase in carloadings has been 
plainly observable now for an entire year. 

Had repairs been made in existing equipment and 
needed new equipment been ordered in anticipation of 
what is now happening to railroad traffic, many thousands 
of men could have been put to work at a time when their 
employment was most vital to themselves and to the na- 
tion. On the other hand, every day of delay from now on 
means that work will be given when it means less, and that 
the danger of a car shortage will become more imminent. 

If, during such a car shortage, the motor truck business 
takes another forward step, the railroads will have no one 
but themselves to blame. 








Who’s Who 
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in the New Deal for Business 


HEN President Roosevelt 

touched off his recent bomb 

under the London Economic 
Conference, European diplomats 
were shocked, grieved and upset. 
For just one reason: Unacquainted 
with frank, outspoken language, they 
mistook an honest, open statement 
for ill-tempered dissatisfaction. 

The same sort of shock awaits 
business men who, arriving in Wash- 
ington to talk over codes, expect to 
meet prevaricating, silk-hatted gen- 
tlemen in charge of the Industrial 
Recovery Act. For the men who 
are administering the Act have one 
common characteristic which stands 
out above all others: Directness of 
thought and of speech. There is no 
quibbling and beating around the 
bush. In Washington to-day, a spade 
is a spade; the New Deal cards are 
all on the table; and if your own 
aren't there in plain sight, the ad- 
ministrators will soon discover it. 


Appropriately, GENERAL HuGH 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, chief admin- 
istrator of the Industrial Recovery 
Act (Forses, June 1, page 20), has 
this characteristic of directness to a 
higher degree than any member of his 
staff. “The General” says what he 
thinks without mincing words and 
without regard for wounded feelings. 
His blunt statements and his pierc- 
ing stare are extremely disconcerting 
if you lack facts or figures to back 
up an argument, or if you have any 
inflated idea of your own importance. 
He is as strong and positive a char- 
acter as has ever marched through 
the long halls of the Department of 
Commerce with a train of assistants 
at his heels; he pokes cigarettes into 
his mouth with a closed fist ; he ham- 
mers on his desk and shouts when he 
wants to slam home a point. His 
language is salty and forceful: The 
code hearings are held in a “gold- 
fish bowl”; an obvious deduction 
from facts is “plain horse-sense and 
barnyard figuring’; “pineapple” is 
his word for a problem of explosive 
possibilities ; “out the window” goes 
any petty detail that he thinks isn’t 


By HARWOOD F. MERRILL 





Harris & Ewing 


General Hugh S. Johnson 
ADMINISTRATOR 


essential. A self-important group of 
business men who tried to slip some- 
thing by him heard with astonish- 
ment that “You guys are handing me 
a lotta guff. Cut it out!” 
Thoroughly military in his hard- 
boiled manner, his gruff voice and his 
granite face, The General yet has an 
intimate, far-reaching and practical 
knowledge of business. Don’t under- 
estimate his mental ability; it is 
prodigious. He knows the basic 
economic trends behind all impor- 
tant industries; he also knows the 
duties of a factory watchman, and 
how much production can fairly be 
expected from the average worker. 
In apparently sharp contrast with 
The General’s character are the two 
boys’ books he wrote in his early 
Army days: Williams of West Point 
and Williams on Service. Frank 
Merriwell would have felt at home in 
their pages. Villains are cads, the 
hero a model of virtue and deport- 
ment whose secret promise to his 
mother keeps him from fighting a 
bully. Yet there is no paradox. In 
The Géneral’s make-up is a broad 
strain of idealism which sticks out 
all over in his belief in the wisdom 


and responsibility of most business 
men and in his determination to make 
the Act he is administering a thor- 
ough success. His gruffness comes, 
not from ill-tempered crustiness, but 
from directness. His friends know 
him as a kindly, likeable man under 
a hardboiled shell. Above all, he is 
fair ; he insists on hearing all sides of 
a question; he refuses to make a de- 
cision until he knows all sides. No 
one could have listened to his ques- 
tions at Hearing No. 1 without 
realizing that. 


Working hand-in-hand with The 
General is DonALD RANDALL RICH- 
BERG, chief of the Recovery Admin- 
istration’s Legal Division—a _ hard- 
fighting, liberal lawyer who, as legal 
representative for union executives, 
has been a constant thorn in the sides 
of railroad presidents on the stalk for 
lower wages. Richberg had a major 
part in drafting the Industrial Re- 
covery Act; he wrote the Norris 
Anti-Injunction and Anti-Yellow- 
Dog Contract Law; and he is a co- 
author of the Railway Labor Act of 
1926. As a close and trusted ad- 
viser of Senators Norris and La 
Follette, he shared their fear that the 
O’Fallon valuation case, if approved 
by the Supreme Court, would lash 
railroad and utility rates to the mast 
for all time. When the case came up 
for hearing, Norris, afraid that the 
Supreme Court would refuse to 
listen to Richberg because he was 
not an active party to the dispute, 
jammed through the Senate an un- 
precedented resolution asking the 
Court to give him a hearing. The 
brief which Richberg submitted dis- 
cussed, not law, but social and eco- 
nomic consequences. He lost; but 
when 1930 rolled around, many of 
his predictions began to come true. 

Richberg is a native of Tennessee 
who graduated from the University 
of Chicago and won his law degree 
at Harvard in 1904. He returned to 
Chicago to practice; worked with 
Harold Ickes, now Secretary of the 
Interior, in the Bull Moose campaign 
of 1912; and supported La Follette 
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for president in 1924. His keen 
mind and his forceful, dignified per- 
sonality make his courtroom manner 
beautiful to behold; but his private 
practice is largely devoted to working 
for the under-dog in small civil 
cases. Richberg has written several 
novels and political treatises; is 
author of Smoke Dreams, song of 
the Phi Gamma Delta fraternity; 
plays golf frequently and well; and 
five years ago was one of the best 
squash players in the country. 


Also working directly with The 
General is his Assistant for Labor, 
Epwarp F. McGrapy, for the past 
fifteen years the American Federa- 
tion of Labor’s Congressional lobby- 
ist. He was one of the very first 
labor leaders to advocate conciliation 
and arbitration, instead of strikes 
and violence, in settling disputes with 
employers. But he feels that this 
policy of his was not taken at its face 
value during the 1929 strikes at the 
Bemberg and Glanzstoff plants in 
Elizabethton, Tennessee. The De- 
partment of Labor’s patched-up truce 
had fallen to pieces in a few weeks. 
So the A. F. of L. sent McGrady 
down to see what he could do. At 
2 a.m. the day after he arrived, a 
band of twenty kidnappers broke into 
his room, took him far out of town, 
told him he was a highly undesirable 
citizen and warned him never to show 
his face around Elizabethton again. 





1Especially taken for Forses by Harris & 
wing. *Harris & Ewing. *Underwood & Un- 
derwood. *Wide World. 


Within a few hours, McGrady was 
back. 

And within a few weeks, the “un- 
desirable citizen” dined, by special 
invitation of President Hoover, at 
the White House state dinner for 
Ramsay MacDonald. McGrady was 
born in Jersey City, New Jersey, 
nearly sixty years ago; worked as a 
pressman and a foreman with the 
Boston Traveler; sat in the Massa- 
chusetts General Court (the State 
legislature) ; and had charge of the 
Labor Division of the Liberty Loan 
Drives during the War. He speaks 
straight from the shoulder; nearly 
always has a cigar in his mouth; and 
looks more like a business executive 
than the conventional labor leader. 


In a post equal in importance to 
McGrady’s is Duprey Cates, The 
General’s Assistant for Industry, who 
came from the vice-presidency of 
Marsh & McLennan, Chicago insur- 
ance company. After studying at 
the University of California, Cates 
worked in a San Francisco bank; but 
in 1917 his sharp financial mind 
brought him to Washington as sec- 
retary of the war-time Capital Issues 
Committee. He and The General 
are associated in Lea Fabrics, Inc., a 
small manufacturer of automobile 
carpets in Newark, New Jersey; The 
General is president, Cates a director. 
He is a director in seven other com- 
panies as well; his financial ability is 
sought after, but he also has a thor- 
ough knowledge of industry. <A 
forceful, rapid talker, he is always 





sure of himself and has no patience 
with those who don’t come to the 
point at once. 


Dr. ALEXANDER SACHS, whose 
title is chief of the Research and 
Planning Division, is in reality the 
Recovery Administration’s economic 
adviser. He always has a big grey 
notebook crammed with statistics at 
hand to answer The General’s fre- 
quent and searching questions about 
employment, wages, hours and any- 
thing else that can be put in the form 
of numbers. Sachs is a_hoarse- 
voiced, kindly, absent-minded man 
who is so completely wrapped up in 
his economic statistics that he has no 
time for outside interests. In New 
York City, he is known as the capable 
economist (and a director) of the 
Lehman Corporation, giant invest- 
ment trust sponsored by Lehman 
Brothers. He is no relative of the 
Goldman, Sachs. 


Leo WoLtMAN, chairman of the 
Labor Advisory Board, is an econ- 
omist of the first rank, friendly, ap- 
proachable, less dogmatic than Cates, 
not at all hardboiled like McGrady. 
In 1930 he was a banker, a labor 
union exectitive, an author and a col- 
lege professor all at one time: A 
director of New York City’s Amal- 
gamated Bank (one of the few sur- 
viving “labor banks’’); in charge of 
research for the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America (often 
called the best-run union in the 
United States); contributing editor 











of The New Republic; and a lecturer 
at Harvard. Before coming to 
Washington he was giving his full 
time to an economics professorship at 
Columbia, and had dropped his union 
work; but he still retains his bank 
directorship and writes occasionally 
for The New Republic. Born in 
Baltimore forty-three years ago, Leo 
Wolman has taught economics most 
of his life, is an authority on eco- 
nomic statistics, and for the past few 
years has been working hard in the 
cause of unemployment insurance. 
Few people have seen him without a 
pipe in his mouth. 


WALTER CLARK TEAGLE, the 
hard-working, huge (six feet, two 
inches—245 pounds) chairman of 
Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey is chairman of the Industrial Ad- 
visory Board. Coming from an in- 
dependently wealthy oil family, he 
grew up in an atmosphere of oil, 
wrote his thesis at Cornell on oil, and 
went into the oil business as soon as 
he graduated in 1900. In 1903, he 
entered the old Standard Oil Com- 
pany ; in 1917 he became president of 
its offspring, Standard Oil of New 
Jersey. Under his guidance, the 
company’s persistent labor troubles 
have vanished; his thoroughly prac- 
tical belief is that well-treated em- 
ployees produce more at less cost. 
Yet Teagle, like his colleagues in 
Washington, has a strong strain of 
idealism, and he is always ready to 
carry on public activities; as chair- 
man of the Share-the-Work drive, 
he toiled day and night to create new 
jobs. (General Johnson, while ad- 
miring the men who ran the drive, 


H. Nelson Slater? 
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Kenneth M. Simpson® 


doesn’t think much of its principle of 
shorter hours at proportionally 
smaller wages.) Most of Teagle’s 
spare time is spent at work; but he 
has built up a smooth-running or- 
ganization at 26 Broadway which 
functions efficiently during his month- 
long salmon-fishing trips in Canada. 


The voice of the usually inarticu- 
late consumer in code proceedings is 
Mrs. Mary Rumsey, chairman of 
the Consumer’s Advisory Board and 
wealthy daughter of E. H. Harriman, 
famous railroad financier. Though 
her father might be classed as a cap- 
italist who believed in no control but 
his own conscience, his daughter’s 
ideas veer toward “co-operative” cap- 
italism—the Industrial Recovery Act 
is her idea of a long step forward. 
She is an ardent social worker in 
New York City; but her interest in 
agriculture has led her into forming 
a number of live-stock co-operatives 
and marketing organizations. Her 
interest in farming springs from the 
two 500-acre farms which she owns 
and actively operates, one in Vir- 
ginia, one in New York. Her farms. 
in turn, grew out of her interest in 
viology, which she liked more than 
anything else when she was at Bar- 
nard College. She finds a little time 
for society, and before the War she 
helped to found the Junior League, 
widespread society organization; but 
the doings of the Four Hundred are 
a decidedly minor interest in her pre- 
dominantly serious and active life. 
This Spring, Secretary Perkins has 
been her Washington house-guest. 





1Especially taken for Forses by Harris & 
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DEPUTY ADMINISTRATORS 


To help him in conducting hear- 
ings, and to nurse embryonic codes 
to a point where they can be brought 
to public notice, The General has ap- 
pointed several deputy administra- 
tors, whose numbers undoubtedly 
will increase in the near future. The 
first to make his public bow was 
Witiiam L. ALLEN, metallurgical 
engineer of New York City, who 
conducted Hearing No. 1 on the Cot- 
ton Textile code. Born in Minne- 
sota, he went to Penn State, then to 
the University of Pittsburgh, then as 
a common laborer into the steel mills 
of Jones & Laughlin. In 1925, as 
president of the Kansas City Bolt 
and Nut Company, he reorganized it 
into the Sheffield Steel Company, 
which ws swallowed up by American 
Rolling Mills in 1930. Allen there- 
upon became an Armco director and 
a member of its executive and finance 
committee. Last year, he resigned 
his Armco connection to set up his 
own business as consulting metallur- 
gical engineer. He discharged the 
utterly new job of conducting Hear- 
ing No. 1 smoothly, diplomatically 
and firmly after a nervous start for 
which no one blamed him. During 
a week of hot, humid, typically 
Washington weather, he seemed to 
be the only cool individual on the 
platform. 


Busy getting ready for his role in 
future hearings was H. NEeEtLson 
SLATER, deputy administrator and 
Massachusetts textile manufacturer. 
A big-game hunter in Africa in 1914, 
a Naval aviator during the War, soon 
afterwards he entered the family 

(Continued on page 14) 
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What’s New in Business 


Speed and Harmony 
Mark Cotton Hearing 


66 R. SLOAN, will you come 
up and sit at the part- 
nership table with us?” 

With this invitation to the presi- 
dent of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
late in June, Deputy Administrator 
William L. Allen opened the busi- 
ness of Hearing No. 1 on the cot- 
ton textile industry’s code. One spec- 
tator said that the hearing might some 
day become as important in United 
States history as the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. Perhaps this 
estimate was extravagant; but Gen- 
eral Hugh S. Johnson (present to 
see that everything went smoothly) 
almost echoed it when he said “This 
may prove to be one of the most 
momentous meetings of its kind at 
any time.” 

But General Johnson would have 
had difficulty in naming another meet- 
ing “of its kind.” Hearing No. 1 was 
a far cry from a Congressional hear- 
ing with its flood of oratory and of 
irascible quibbling. No wrangling 
lawyers were present to start time- 
wasting arguments over minor points, 
as they might have been at a judicial 
or legislative investigation; Donald 
Richberg, chief of the Recovery Ad- 
ministration’s legal division, had seen 
to that in working out rules of pro- 
cedure. It was solely a fact-finding 
gathering, at which representatives of 
industry, labor and the consumer 
voiced briefly their stand for or 
against provisions of the code and 
backed up their conclusions with spe- 
cific, factual evidence. Only one 
false note marked the proceedings: 
Miss June Croll of the National Tex- 
tile Workers Union stepped up on 
the platform with a Communistic 
chip on her shoulder. General John- 
son promptly knocked it off, told her 
to stay on the subject of the hearing 
and announced that he would close 
proceedings in five minutes if she 
didn’t stick to facts. 

Points brought out in Hearing No. 
1 which will affect future hearings 
and future codes were these: 


or against any provision of the codes, 
and that alone. Better not to ap- 
pear at all than to appear with sur- 
mises unsupported by _ statistical 
proof. 

3. Witnesses should be prepared to 
answer searching questions from the 
administrators, especially on the spe- 
cific effect of any code provision on 
wages, hours and employment. 

4. No provision in the cotton tex- 
tile code will be accepted as a pre- 
cedent for other codes. This applies 
especially to wages, hours, and wage 
differentials between North and 
South. 

5. In defining maximum hours, an 
industry is expected (within the 
bounds of reasonableness) to set 
them at a figure where workers in 
pre-depression numbers will be em- 
ployed. No industry will be asked 
to shorten its hours so drastically 
that labor from other industries must 
be absorbed in order to provide sufh- 
cient man-power for production. 

6. Clauses of the code under con- 
sideration are taken up one by one. 
Any talker who spills over into 
another clause is immediately halted. 

7. Anyone can appear at the hear- 
ing to present evidence for or against 
the code being considered. The pur- 





pose of the hearings is to hear all 
sides of the case. “We want to ar- 
rive at provisions which are reason- 
ably fair to all without the necessity 
of making exceptions,” said deputy 
administrator Allen. 


Flour Processing Taxes 
Cause Price Skirmish 


OWA bakers beat a hasty retreat 

when they read Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace’s sharp warn- 
ing against their reported sixty per 
cent. rise in bread prices. They said 
they would try to keep price advances 
within actual additional costs. But 
the incident was significant as the 
first of many similar skirmishes 
which the Agricultural Adjustment 
and the Industrial Recovery Acts 
probably will cause within the next 
few months. 

Higher wheat prices and the soon- 
to-be-applied processing tax on wheat 
flour, the Iowa Bakers’ Association 
had announced, meant much higher 
costs; therefore, they would have to 
raise the price of their pound loaf 
of bread from five cents to eight 
cents. Secretary Wallace, in reply, 
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THE DOLLAR’S FALL 


Since the chart was drawn, the dollar 

has sloughed off still further in com- 

parison with foreign currencies still 
on a gold basis 


pointed out that the increase in cost 
was only 1 1/3 cents a loaf; inferred 
that the proposed increase in price 
was unjustified; and reminded the 
bakers that he had full power to pre- 
vent unreasonable price-lifting. (Last 
year, to defend bread prices which 
had fallen neither as fast nor as far 
as those of wheat, the baking indus- 
try pointed out that flour cost was 
only thirty per cent. of the total cost 
of a loaf of bread; the calculations 
the industry used at that time cor- 
respond with those cited by Secretary 
Wallace. ) 

In Springfield, Illinois; Tampa, 
Florida; Portsmouth, Ohio; and In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, bakers also an- 
nounced higher prices, but their in- 
creases fell within the bounds of 
additional cost. To this policy Sec- 
retary Wallace has no objection; but 
he does object to pyramiding, as pro- 
posed in Iowa. To prevent further 
incidents of the kind, he considered 
requiring that each loaf of bread 
carry a label showing the exact 
amount of the processing tax it ab- 
sorbed—in a pound loaf, .483 cents. 

General Hugh S. Johnson, admin- 
istrator of the Industrial Recovery 
Act, hopes he won’t have to face 
cases of consumer “extortion” grow- 
ing out of higher labor costs. But 
he leaves no doubt on his position if 
they do develop: “There is one thing 
certain. We are not going to allow 
extortion in prices, even if some of 
these codes have to be withdrawn 
and the industries benefiting from 
them put back under the Sherman 
anti-trust law.” 


Russia Gets Credit, 
May Get Recognition 


O business, the significance of 

the R.F.C.’s agreement to “loan” 

the Soviet government four million 

dollars to finance purchases of United 
States cotton is this: 

1. It may open the way for fur- 

ther loans with which U. S. S. R. 
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ROOSEVELT’S PRICE LEVEL 


He wants 1924-25 prices, still un- 

reached by tkese commodities. 

Those prices previously lowest have 

made the best gains in 1933 (cot- 
ton is an exception) 


may buy needed farm implements, 
wheat, copper and other goods. Not 
since the war has Russia been able to 
obtain a cent of U. S. credit with the 
government’s approval. 

2. Because of the R.F.C.’s official 
standing, it re-opened the question of 
Russian recognition which, since the 
Soviet revolution in 1917, has been a 
closed issue with U. S. governments. 


Some of President Roosevelt’s 
closest advisers are strongly in favor 
of resumption of diplomatic relations 
with Russia to facilitate the sale of 
United States surpluses and to put 
an end to what they believe is an ab- 
surd situation. They point to the 
U. S. S. R.’s clean slate in repaying 
post-war short term credits extended 
by other nations as proof of its good 
intentions. On the other hand, op- 
ponents of recognition find them- 
selves unable to overlook the fact 
that the Soviet government has re- 
fused to pay pre-1917 public debts 
and has repudiated private debts in- 
curred under the Czars; that some 
United States corporations claim to 
have encountered deliberately planned 
obstacles in filling Russian orders 
and in operating Russian concessions ; 
that the U. S. S. R. has confiscated 
private property on a gigantic scale 
without any compensation whatever ; 
and that the Communist party has 
pledged itself to a world-wide propa- 
ganda campaign to push the cause of 
Communism. These opponents be- 
lieve that further loans to foreign 
countries, after the experience of the 
past few years, is like pouring water 
down a rat-hole. 

But the R. F. C. loan, technically 
speaking, has not been made to the 
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CHILD LABOR’S FALL 


The cotton code outlawed child labor; 

but the percentage of U. S. children 

under 16 at work has been declining 
steadily for years 


Soviet government. The funds will 
be loaned to U. S. cotton exporters 
to finance transactions with the Am- 
torg Trading Corporation, wholly 
owned by the Soviet government. 
Security for the loans will be one- 
year, five per cent. notes of Amtorg, 
unconditionally guaranteed by the 
U. S. S. R. State Bank. Amtorg 
will repay the exporters, thirty per 
cent. at the time of shipment, the 


balance within a year; the exporters, | 


in turn, will repay the R. F. C. But 


the R. F. C. carefully insists that | 


each exporter guarantee repayment 
of his individual loan up to twenty- 
five per cent. of the principal. 
Concurrently with announcement 
of the R. F. C. loan, a committee of 
the American Foundation (endowed 


by Curtis Bok, grandson of the late | 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis) revealed that it 


is starting an investigation to find out J 


just what Soviet recognition may 
mean to United States business men. 
Among the names listed on the com- 
mittee were many of first importance 
in the business world: George H. 
Houston, president of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works; Thomas W. La- 
mont, partner in the House of Mor- 
gan; James D. Mooney, president of 
General Motors Export Company; 
James H. Rand, Jr., president of 
Remington Rand, Inc. An unbiased 
report is to be sought, but several 
members of the committee have open- 
ly favored Soviet recognition in the 
recent past. 


Report Answers Vital 
Retail Questions 


RE independent department 
stores on the way out? Or are 
they holding their own against the 
supposed inroads of department 


store chains? 

To these and other questions which 
puzzle store-keepers, the Harvard 
Bureau of Business Research has 


given answers in a recently published 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Motors, Steels and Chemicals Rise 
in Executive Stock Favor 


NE of the notable changes in 
() sentiment shown by the results 

of the sixteenth edition of 
Forbes Stock Questionnaire is the 
recovery in favor shown to motor, 
steel and chemical stocks. The list 
of corporation executives to which 
the present questionnaire was sent is 
considerably smaller than in previous 
contests, but the volume of returns 
is representative, and the list still 
includes around 800 corporation heads 
who are asked to name their favorite 
stocks and give their general market 
opinion for the near-term future. 


The rise in favor of the motor and 
the chemical group has been largely 
at the expense of the public utility 
classification, but the drop in the to- 
tal results for public utilities appears 
to be due almost entirely to the rela- 
tively poor showing made by Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph in the 
present contest. Due perhaps to pub- 
licity given in recent months to the 
possibility of a dividend reduction 
for this issue, the stock has dropped 
back to only eighth place in the list 
of the first ten prize winning issues, 
compared with its usual place at the 
head of the entire list. 


HE motor group, on the other 
hand, has been aided in gaining 


Winners in the Sixteenth Stock 


Questionnaire 
Bracket 
Stock Score 

1. General Motors .......... 610 
2. United States Steel ...... 300 
es > oars 260 
4. American Can ........... 160 
5. Montgomery Ward....... 130 
6. Allied Chemical ......... 120 
7. General Electric ......... 120 
8. American Tel. and Tel.... 110 
DR Bee Be hae easecnccs 110 
10. Chrysler Motors ......... 100 


United States Steel has placed sec- 
ond, once more, but the steel classifi- 
cation has had to be satisfied with 
third place in the group contest. The 
chemical classification has continued 
the favor which was the outstanding 
upset in the group contest of the pre- 
vious questionnaire. Du Pont has 
placed third in the list of individual 
prize winners, and no less than five 
other chemical issues have come up 
out of nowhere to swell the total 
score for the chemical classification, 
which has forged upward to become 
the second most favored group in the 
present questionnaire. 


Chrysler Motors has had to make 
way for its competitor, General Mo- 


eral places, while Allied Chemical has 
joined in the favor for this group 
by coming up from eighth place to 
sixth place. Meanwhile, American 
Can, Montgomery Ward and R. H. 
Macy have distinguished themselves 
by coming up from the lower brack- 
ets to join the list of prize winners 
in the present contest. 


HE results of our question on 
the near-term forecast for the 
general market have developed into 
a runaway for the optimists, and 
confidence in higher prices is at the 
highest point since the new era days 
preceding the panic of 1929. It 
might almost be said that general 
sentiment on the part of American 
corporation executives has turned 
nearly unanimous compared with pre- 
vious questionnaires. Executives fa- 
voring the constructive side of the 
market over the coming three months 
are the highest in number, as well as 
percentage, which the questionnaire 
series has seen in several years. Like- 
wise, the number and percentage of 
those expecting the market to go 
lower is the smallest for some time. 
The following tabulation shows the 
results for the forecast section of the 
present questionnaire compared with 
the two preceding ones: 











first place in the group contest by tors, as Chrysler has dropped from wae 
> A ‘ ; : th 14th 
General Motors, which came up from third place in the previous question- Wifl go higher... 77% 38% 53% 
seventh place to take first prize inthe naire to only tenth place. General Will go lower.... 4 9 9 
list of ten individual stock winners. Electric has also dropped back sev- Irregular ........ 19 53 38 
The Winning Records of Forbes Complete Questionnaire Series 
c Points Scored in Each Questionnaire — 
STOCK I Il Wm mv VV. VI VIL Vill IX X XI XII XIII XIV XV XVI Total 
1. Amer. Tel. & Tel. 250 360 710 720 650 1030 660 620 550 560 370 280 510 540 660 110 8680 
2. WJ; BS: Steel. cece 290 450 380 870 790 770 720 540 540 460 270 170 300 560 190 300 7700 
3. General Electric. 100 510 370 750 620 560 400 300 340 — 160 120 110 150 210 120 4820 
4. General Motors... 170 150 170 330 470 270 220 250 430 410 340 100 180 250 180 610 4530 
5. Stand. Oil of N.J. — — 170 190 350 380 160 180 — 220 70 — 90 240 — — 2050 
6 Anaconda ....... 130 170 340 270 — 20 110 — - _ — — — — — — 1280 
7. Consol. Gas ..... —- 60 —- — — — — 110 220 — 150 100 9% 200 18 — 1200 
8. Allied Chemical.. — 130 160 oo _ — — 130 — — — 70 — 170 170 120 950 
9. American Can... — —- —- — — — 280 100 220 — _— — — 150 — 160 910 
10. Elec. Bond ..... — 10 — 20 — 20 140 —- — — 8% ~—- ~ ~ — = 850 
11. Radio Corp. .... 190 — 210 180 — 220 —_- — — — a on ee cae = ore 800 
12. United Corp. .... — — — — — 230 120 120 210 = — 70 — — — _ 750 
13. Bethlehem Steel. — 240 220 20 —- — —- — — — earn Pee eae 720 
14, West. Elec. ..... —- 150 — — 30 200 —- —- —- —- —- 6 - —- —- = 720 
15. Union Carbide .. — _ 130 — — 210 — 130 170 — — — — a ~— ae ame 640 
16. N. Y. Central.... — 220 — 290 — — <= ee = — — 90 — es ne, Ee 600 
7, Ti: FE ncn css - - =| | FO EF Ee Er Or Url rl ti — —lti( 0 510 
18. Chrysler .......; - - - - F- FO re rel errlUlUc CrlhULUc lhlhUlU lhl 124s: 500 
19. Stand. Oil of Ind — — — — 2&0 —- — — — 100 M0 —- ~—- —- — — 470 
20. Mont. Ward .... 10 — 10 — — — — = — =— — — — — — 130 400 












Floyd B. Odlum: 


FORBES for 


He Made the Depression Work for Him 


OU can't tell Floyd B. Odlum 

; about the depression. He will 

tell you. He saw that fateful 
Thursday coming; maybe not to the 
day, but he knew something would 
happen. And he is here to contradict 
the aphorism common to his _busi- 
ness: That all financiers and invest- 
ment trust magnates subsist on coffee 
and rolls during times like the recent 
ones. For he has made money out of 
the depression. 

His standby is salvaging. Now 
salvaging is usually considered a 
profitable business, providing you 
have the capital and know what to 
salvage. Junked automobiles, for ex- 
ample. They are bought for a song, 
taken apart, the good parts sold, the 
rest melted up for metal. 

Just so with Odlum. Only he 
specializes in picking up investment 
trusts whose stocks have suffered un- 
usual declines. Their sponsors are 
sick of them. Their stockholders 
want to get out; they, too, are tired 
of holding the bag. So the owners 
are willing to sell to Odlum’s Atlas 
Corporation at prices even below the 
market value of their securities. If 
they liquidated themselves, they 
would have to take a definite loss. 
Instead, they let Atlas absorb their 
holdings so they will have at least a 
chance of long-pull recovery. 


F you had wanted to run $1,500 

up to $10,000 during the past four 
years, you would have had to do just 
about what Odlum did. Only he 
started with $15,000,000 and now 
controls $100,000,000! He believes 
in spreading risk by diversification ; 
his portfolio includes banks ; utilities ; 
chain stores; farm machinery, petro- 
leum, biscuit, shoe and automobile 
companies. “But,” he says, “in times 
like these you’ve got to do something 
else than just sit on a_ portfolio.” 
When investment trust shares were 
kicking around the Street at as low as 
50 per cent. of their actual value, it 
was not difficult for a skillful negoti- 
ator like Odlum to buy control 
quietly. 

His Atias Corporation reaches out 
into the whole business structure 


By GEORGE H. ALLEN 


What does Floyd B. Odium, in- 
vestment trust magnate, think 
about investment trusts? 


of the country. But Atlas does not 
seek control, though it actually has 
control of several big companies. As 
Odlum remarked: “We want to make 
some money.” And he is evidently 
doing it. 

Floyd B. Odlum is the quiet, spec- 
tacled, sandy-haired financial genius 
who stepped off the Chicago Limited 
at Grand Central Station with his 
wife, the baby and the family 
sandwiches exactly thirteen years 
ago. He had a letter of intro- 
duction pertaining to a job in the 
mighty law firm of Simpson, That- 
cher and Bartlett, that veritable 
hatchery of corporation executives 
(Dwight Morrow was once a part- 
ner). His brilliant work in prepar- 
ing a legal report for Electric Bond 
and Share attracted the attention of 
its overlord, Sidney Z. Mitchell. 
Mitchell was so pleased with this 
youngster’s analytical perspicacity 
that he made him an offer to come 
in with him. Soon Odlum was vice- 
president; and it was here that he 
met George H. Howard, his future 





partner, now president of the United 
Corporation, and recently sharing 
newspaper headlines with J. P. Mor- 
gan. 

That was at the beginning of the 
Seven Fat Years—1923, to be exact. 
Odlum and Howard decided to sink 
$20,000 each into an “investment” 
fund. It was a very small enterprise, 
called the United States Company. 
Capital was divided equally four 
ways: Odlum, Mrs. Odlum, Howard, 
Mrs. Howard—all held $10,000 each. 

Their investment, riding on the 
post-1923 market rise, was successful 
from the start. Admiring friends, 
upon their insistence, were let in the 
pool with the Odlums and the How- 
ards. (One of them was Reeve 
Schley, head of the trust department 
of the Chase National Bank and now 
one of the four directors of Atlas 
Corporation.) By September, 1929, 
capitalization totalled $850,000, net 
assets had reached the staggering fig- 
ure of six million dollars and the 
“investment” fund had been incor- 
porated as the Atlas Utilities Cor- 
poration. Meanwhile, still others, 
seeing how successful Odlum had 
been with his investment enterprise, 
wanted to get in on the ground floor. 
So he issued a new private subscrip- 
tion of nine million dollars. Friends 
and acquaintances immediately 
snapped it up, and added 445 names 
to the shareholders’ list. 


je was the day of Goldman- 
Sachs Trading Corporation and 
other huge investment trusts. Gold- 
man-Sachs’ creator, Waddill (“Road 
to Plenty”) Catchings, was busy 
shooting the works. Amid surround- 
ings of deeply paneled walnut- and 
massive upholstered furniture in his 
Pine Street office, he was the current 
giant of finance, the symbol of The 
New Era. Catchings and that shrewd 
visionary, Harrison Williams, who 
had chairmanned himself into vari- 
ous utility companies—they were 
the spectacular “trust” potentates of 
the Street. 

But Odlum attended strictly to 
trading. He was a wizard at that 
sort of thing. His uncanny sixth 
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1. He sees them as investors’ 
clubs whose officers are hired to 


our 
rd make money for members 

ch. § 

the § sense registered caution. He had 
ful § nine millions of new cash. The six 


ds, § millions of his first investment was 


the § all in cash and call loans. The mar- 
w- § ket was out of all proportion, he rea- 
ve | soned. So he decided to sit on his 
ent § 15 millions—and wait. He kept At- 
2w § las’ cash in cold storage while most 
las investment trust managements were 
"9, § busily buying their heads off at the 


1et ; top of the 1929 boom. 


s- As a result, when the crash came 
he in October, most other trusts saw 
“ their huge paper profits disappear. 
“a But Odlum was sitting pretty. Sit- 
*; ting, literally speaking, on a pile of 
d 15 million dollars in cold, hard cash. 
‘, He had accomplished the saltatory 
E miracle of keeping solvent; and thus 
r he was able to walk around the ruins, 
s peering through his horn-rimmed 
y glasses, and quietly operate on his 


own. 

Came 1930. Odlum realized that 
wisdom buys when panic forces 
dumping—and he bought. As secur- 
ity values continued downward, he 
proceeded to get his trust-buying pol- 
icy under way. Forthwith, in June, 
Atlas Utilities Corporation (soon to 
be re-named simply Atlas Corpora- 
tion) acquired the All America Gen- 
eral Corporation. 

Then Wall Street sat up amazed 
as this unknown picked off some big 
ones. In a single month (August, 
1931) were gathered to the Odlum 
bosom the Ungerleider Financial 
Corporation, which had been rated 
at $9,000,000; Sterling Securities, 
$25,000,000; and Chatham Phenix 
Allied, $21,000,000. The list grew; 
so did the size of the companies 


——s === © tees § 
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Odlum took in: Goldman-Sachs 
Trading Corporation, a battered arch- 
angel of ’29 and the butt of vaude- 
ville jokes, whose name he changed 
to Pacific Eastern Corporation ; Har- 
rison Williams’ huge Shenandoah 
Corporation; and the Blue Ridge 
Corporation, that ace-in-the-hole en- 
terprise created by Catchings. These 
last acquisitions brought the number 
of scalps hanging to the Odlum belt 
to twenty-one. It got so bad that 
word traveled around the Street, 
particuiarly in investment trust sanc- 
tums, that “Atlas will get you by 
and by.” And it is still a word that 
has lost none of its timeliness. 


DLUM is a conservative. His 
greatest strength, his greatest 
forte (and it cannot be emphasized 
strongly enough) is the enormous 
patience he pours into negotiations. 
Few, if any, go through such thor- 
ough investigations as he does. He 
takes the long view; he works with 
ideas; he sees things in the mass. 
And it is notorious that when he 
makes an offer it is the absolute top. 
Withal, he is one of the smoothest 
and fastest-working of all stock- 
buyers in the Street. Wheén he goes 
out to buy an investment trust he 
does the trick artistically, creating 
little stir in the market. He does 
these jobs, seemingly, as if he were 
purchasing a lawn swing for his 
backyard, putting up the million or 
two necessary to swing the deal with- 
out a qualm. 
But don’t misconstrue this. He is 
a close and careful student, depend- 
ing more on hard work and thorough 
analysis than on intuition or “hit or 





2. He believes the new Securities 
Act may make them important 
factors in new financing 











3. He thinks they may, logically 
and profitably, take a part in cor- 
porate reorganizations 


miss” schemes. He has a staff of 
capable analysts gathered about him 
whose accurate reading of business 
and economic trends has shown up 
extremely well in the financial state- 
ment of the Atlas Corporation. At- 
las does not specialize in any type 
of security. Income is the only test. 

So little of the spectacular is at- 
tached to Odlum’s remarkable career 
that it was with a feeling of aston- 
ishment that Wall Street suddenly 
awoke to find a new young giant in 
its midst. And, what is more, 
there is even greater wonder of what 
he will absorb next. Even now the 
carpet between the door and his desk 
is worn smooth and has a large patch 
in it. This from countless numbers 
who seek capitalization and financial 
interest in varied enterprises and ven- 
tures. 

The things he deals in downtown 
are, for him, not collections of hu- 
man beings making steel at Pitts- 
burgh or automobiles at Auburn, but 
only X or AAC—mathematical ab- 
stractions over which he corrugates 
his forehead as an expert technician. 
He never, never gives tips. Nor does 
he divulge secrets of his current op- 
erations. For his secrecy, his ad- 
herence to the Street’s code of honor, 
is one reason why Big Interests like 
to do business with him. Even his 
close associates are not always aware 
of what color the next rabbit will 
be when he pulls it from his hat. 


HE Atlas Corporation does not 
have a large roster of employ- 
ees; neither does it have non-work- 
ing directors. It is a small, compact 
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and efficient group. Its directorate 
includes only Odlum; George H. 
Howard; Reeve Schley ; and L. Boyd 
Hatch, Odlum’s young brother-in-law 
who came from Logan, Utah, to take 
the details of earlier management off 
his hands. 

Odlum was born in Michigan, the 
son of a Methodist preacher. From 
there he went to Colorado, where he 
worked his way through Colorado 
State University by managing the- 
atricals, running undergraduate pub- 
lications and operating fraternity 
houses for Summer students during 
vacation. Specializing in irrigation 
law, he got his first job with the 
counsel of Utah Power and Light 
in Salt Lake City. Ambition drew 
him to New York and to Simpson, 
Thatcher and Bartlett. 

How a five dollar bill changed the 
whole course of his life is a highly 


interesting story in itself. When he 
left college he had exactly $200 in 
cash. Not much to capitalize a busi- 
ness venture, he thought ; consequent- 
ly he decided to go up into Wyoming. 
He heard business was good and, 
more important, $200 would go furth- 
er in this comparatively undeveloped 
territory. Just a few days prior to 
leaving town he ran into a young lady 
he knew who was teaching school in 
Salt Lake City. She was on a visit. 
On discovering he was leaving for the 
north she said it was too bad, she had 
a return trip ticket to Salt Lake City 
that she wasn’t going to use. “How 
much will you take for it?” he asked. 
The deal was closed for five dollars 
—five dollars which changed his 
whole future; a future which event- 
ually pyramided itself into millions! 

Odlum’s great passion, and, in- 
deed, his chief diversion, is his work. 


FORBES for 


Knowing personally, according to his 
own weary admissions, the financial 
status of as many corporations as any 
other man, he is in a position, if he 
wanted to, to give you the lowdown 
on American Industry. 

His intensity of purpose allows no 
hobbies. He usually is disappointing 
at golf and he never did care for 
bridge, keeping away from it as a 
rule. He has a sensitive taste for old 
masters and buys occasionally. 


VERDEVELOPED - salesman- 

ship and under-seasoning have 
been listed at one time or another as 
two of the major causes of the de- 
pression. The former probably has 
helped, too, to disrupt the home life 
of the American family ever since 
members of the average household 
got along marvelously by the simple 

(Continued on page 17) 


Who’s Who in the New Deal for Business 


business, S. Slater & Sons, and short- 
ly became president. Slater’s great 
grandfather, for whom the company 
is named, founded it at Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, in 1790. The com- 
pany’s factory was the first textile 
mill in the United States; some of 
its machinery can be seen at the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton. In 1928, Slater became a direc- 
tor of Lea Fabrics, Inc., where he 
met General Johnson and Dudley 
Cates. The General liked the way 
Slater worked, so he called him to 
Washington. Slater is saturnine, 
aloof and sparing with words; he is 
extremely suspicious of all publicity. 


A third deputy administrator is 
ArtHur D. Wuirtesipg, the kindly, 
genial president of Dun & Brad- 
street. He has been in credit work 
all his life; his specialty is a knowl- 
edge of the broad economic back- 
ground behind the credit standing of 
entire industries. He graduated from 
Princeton in 1904, was president of 
the Wool Institute from 1928 to 
1930, then resigned to go with R. G. 
Dun & Company, which absorbed 
Bradstreet this year. Whiteside and 
Baruch worked together on the Peace 
Commission. When General John- 
son heard about Whiteside, he sent 
for him, liked him and told him to 
hang up his hat and get to work. 
Nothing could have pleased White- 
side better; he confesses that he is 
“nuts” about the Act, that he some- 
times lies awake nights thinking 
what a grand thing it is. 


In 1911, Eart Dean Howarp was 
called in to settle a strike in the Hart, 


(Continued from page 8) 


Schaffner & Marx plant in Chicago. 
Said Mr. Schaffner: “Let’s settle it 
so there’ll be no more strikes.” 
Howard, at that time Professor of 
Economics at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, followed orders exactly by set- 
ting up a system of industrial self- 
government for labor which he be- 
lieves is much like the system of in- 
dustrial self-government for business 
now being set up under the Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. After his suc- 
cessful handling of the strike, he be- 
came vice-president of Hart, Schaff- 
ner & Marx; recently he resigned, but 
he still teaches economics at North- 
western. Labor problems and indus- 
trial relations are his dominating in- 
terest. A friend of and co-worker 
with Secretary of Labor Perkins and 
Felix Frankfurter, liberal Harvard 
Law School Professor, Howard is an 
exceptionally capable negotiator and 
an amiable, but firm, individual who 
hit it off immediately with The Gen- 
eral when he was recommended as 
deputy administrator. 


Major GENERAL C. C. WILLIAMs, 
deputy administrator, is a retired 
artilleryman whose methods were ad- 
mired by General Johnson when they 
worked together during the War, 
General Williams as the Army’s chief 
of ordnance, General Johnson as an 
official of the War Industries Board. 
Though General Williams has been 
an Army man all his life, his out- 
standing work as chief of ordnance 
from 1918 to 1930 was the equal, al- 
most, of a life-time of business ex- 
perience in organizing, negotiating 
and planning. Three years ago, he 
retired to concentrate on golf, but 


he couldn’t resist General Johnson’s 
call. He can be as hardboiled as any 
Army officer when occasion demands ; 
but normally he is a friendly, genial 
gentleman who bobs his head up and. 
down when he’s listening and who. 
looks fifteen years younger than his. 
age of sixty-three. 


Matco_m Murr is the forty-seven-. | 
year-old president of the McGraw-. | 
Hill Publishing Company, leading: | 


publishers of engineering magazines. 


He was active in the recent drive to. 


promote rehabilitation and modern- 
ization of industrial equipment. The 
company which he _ heads_ was. 
strongly entrenched in the good 
graces of the Hoover administration. 
A few weeks ago he went down to. 


Washington to see what he could do. | 


for the Industrial Recovery Act, and 
his appointment as deputy adminis- 
trator under Roosevelt’s General 
Johnson is evidence of an exception- 
ally neat bit of diplomacy. 


KENNETH M. Simpson, old friend 
of The General and of deputy ad- 
ministrator Allen, is, like Allen, a 
metallurgist. Twenty-seven years ago 
the Columbia University School of 
Mines gave him a Master’s degree 
that took him, eventually, to the sun- 
baked goldfields of Nevada to help 
dig the bright metal from the earth. 
After that, he settled down in New 
York City in his own business as a 
consulting metallurgical engineer. Re- 
cently, he has been developing and 
marketing chromium alloys as presi- 
dent of International Chromium 


Process Corporation, but he still finds. 
time for consulting work. 
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Forbes Business Pictograph 
Shows Big Cities Forging Ahead 


ERE’S significant news: Seven 
H out of the ten largest cities in the 
United States are now in the list 
of those which are making a more 
favorable comparison with their previ- 
ous year than at any time since the 
Pictograph was first published. Begin- 
ning with last Fall, the Pictograph has 
regularly demonstrated that improve- 
ment was going on in many parts of 
the country. Until quite recently, how- 
ever, this improvement has been pre- 
dominantly in the smaller communities. 
There is a tradition that after a de- 
pression big cities lead the way back to 
prosperity. 

For this occasion at least, the Picto- 
graph seems definitely to have exploded 
the old theory. For our January 1 issue, 
we had to count down through the first 
69 cities in order of population to find 
seven for the special list of “new high.” 
January 15, the seventh city on the list 
was number 62 in order of population. 
Even as late as May 1, it was necessary 
to study the records of 58 cities in order 
to get seven which were then at their 
best. That, two and a half months later, 
the record is seven out of ten shows 
the tremendous progress which has _re- 
cently been made. 

The most important cities now at their 
best by the standard Pictograph method 
of comparison are: 

New York, N. Y.: From now on, busi- 
ness in this city should continue to be 








1. If you want to know where 
business is relatively best, good, not 
so good, and poorest To-day, study 
the areas marked A, B, C, D. 

A is best. 

B is next best. 

C is relatively bad. 

D is very bad. 

2. If you want to know where 
changes are taking place that will 
affect business Tomorrow, where 
business continues to improve, has 
recently improved, or continues 





How to Read the Pictograph 


downward, study the shaded areas. 


Continued improvement: ris- 
Uy 


ing lines with arrow pointing 
YW 
HY 


upward. 


All comparisons are made with the 
same time a year ago. 


Recent improvement (may be 
temporary): broken rising 
lines with upward arrow. 





Trend continues downward: 
falling lines, with arrow point- 
ing downward. 








definitely ahead of last year’s levels. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Improvement here 
is slower than in New York, but has 
been quite steady throughout the Spring. 

Los Angeles, Cal: For this city, early 
Summer business at January levels is 
distinctly unusual. 

St. Louis, Mo.: The Summer slump 
appears now to have definitely set in, 
but is much less pronounced than that 
of a year ago. 

Baltimore, Md.: For the first time 
business here is showing a consistently 
upward trend. 

Boston, Mass.: This city is farther 
ahead of last year’s business than any 


other of the ten largest cities in the 


United States. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Continued strength 
in the steel business is reflected in the 
complete absence of an early Summer 
slump. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: In spite of beer, 
this city is only just now passing last 
year’s levels. 

Buffalo, N. Y.: This city has not yet 
shown that it can stay at last year’s. 
levels. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: The only city in 
this list to which Boston must take off 
its hat. 
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of New York 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL 


Guaranty Trust Company 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


HAVRE ANTWERP 





Condensed Statement, June 30, 1933 





RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 
and due from Banks and Bankers . . 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates. 
Public Securities ........+.-. 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank... . 

Other Securities ..... : 

Loans and Bills Purchased ....... 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages ... . 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances. ... . 
Bank Buildings ......++ +++. 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


LIABILITIES 
Capital. ....... + $ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund. ... . . 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . .. . 7,266,269.98 





Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 
Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. .. . 
Acceptances ....- +++ + eee: 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bille ....- ++ eee ee 
Deposits ..... . - - $1,054,343,334.79 
Outstanding Checks 33,277 ,860.33 





CHARLES H. SABIN, Chairman 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN _. Vice-Chairman, British- |W. A. HARRIMAN. 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, 
and President, Duke Power Company 

W. W. ATTERBURY . . President, Pennsylvania 

Railroad Company 

EDWARD J. BERWIND Chairman of the Board, 

Berwind-White Coal Mining Company 


W. PALEN CONWAY . Vice-President 
CHARLES P. COOPER ... . . Vice-President, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
HENRY G. DALTON of Pickands, Mather 
& Company 


of Davis Polk Wardwell! 
Gardiner & Reed 


JOHN W. DAVIS .. . 


HENRY W. de FOREST 


ARTHUR C. DORRANCE . President, Campbell 
Soup Company 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD . President, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP . . President, Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Company 

MARSHALL FIELD .. . of Field, Glore & Co. 
BEWNS GAWTAY . . 2 2 ws wee President, 
The Bank for Savings in the City of New York 


ROBERT W.GOELET...... Real Estate STEVENSON E.WARD....... 
PHILIP G@.GOSSLER ....... President, 

lumbia Gas & Electric Corporation 
EUGENE G.GRACE........ President, GEORGE WHITNEY . 


Bethlehem Stee! Corporation 


JOHN A. HARTFORD . 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 

DAVID F. HOUSTON . 
Life Insurance Company of New York 
CORNELIUS F. KELLEY. ..... President, 


THOMAS W. LAMONT 


CLARENCE H. MACKAY 
Commercial Cable-Postal Telegraph System 


RICHARD B. MELLON 
Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh 
GRAYSON M.-P. MURPHY 


WILLIAM C. POTTER. « . 2 ss 
LANSING P. REED . 


GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT . of Roosevelt & Son 
CHARLES H. SABIN 
MATTHEW S. SLOAN. ...... New York 
VALENTINE P. SNYDER 
EUGENE W. STETSON . . 
JOSEPH R. SWAN . 


THOMAS WILLIAMS 


$ 249,332,300.94 
482,920,173.19 
75,975,692 .67 
7,800,000.00 
24,975,205.41 
491,098,292.13 
2,655,085.74 
6,985,873.89 
83,214,878.18 
14,202,829.83 
5,954,375.91 


$1,445,114,707.89 





$ 267,266,269.98 


6,940,262.61 
83,214,878.18 


72,102.00 


1,087,621,195.12 
$1,445,114,707.89 








WILLIAM C. POTTER, President 


of Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co. 
. President, The Great 


President, The Mutual 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Shean, Abas President, 


wie fs Guten President, 


of G. M.-P. Murphy & Co. 
President 


. of Davis Polk Wardwell! 
Gardiner & Reed 


. Chairman of the Board 


Retired 
. . Vice-President 


President, Guarant: 
Company of New Yor 
Banker 


CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY 


Banker 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
of |. T. Williams & Sons 
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What’s New in Business 
(Continued from page 10) 


summary of retail operating figures 
for 1931*. Comparative operating 
figures were set up for independent 
department stores; for department 
store chains (Sears, Roebuck Class 
A stores, for example); for owner- 
ship groups of department stores 
(Gimbel Brothers and Hahn Depart- 
ment Stores are typical); for va- 
riety chains (like Woolworth, Kresge 
and Grant); and for women’s ap- 
parel chains (Mangel Stores and Ler- 
ner Stores, for example). 

With proper qualifications for 
judgments which it insists may be 
tentative, the Bureau of Business Re- 
search “hazards” these conclusions: 

1. Independent department stores 
and variety chains made the best 
showing in the depression year 1931; 
therefore, they are probably the most 
firmly established of the types of re- 
tailing studied. 

2. Women’s apparel and so-called 
department store chains, while they 
include some successful enterprises, 
are not yet fully established. Nor 
have ownership groups of depart- 
ment stores proved themselves su- 
perior to independent department 
stores. 

3. Department store chains are 
really general merchandise chains. 
They have competed with indepen- 
dent stores in small-city markets 
rather than with large independent 
department stores in major cities: 
and they have had an advantage over 
the small independent because, with 
the same gross margin, expenses have 
been kept down. 

4. In general, the gross margin, 
total expense and stock turnover of 
a retail company depend more on 
the type of merchandise handled than 
on the type of retail organization 
which handles it. 


Unusual Quota Plans 
Inspire Salesmen 


“Set - Your-Own-Quota” sales 

contest features Frigidaire’s 
newly-launched drive to wipe the 
traditional Summer slump from the 
company’s sales curve. For once, the 
salesman can blame no one but him- 
self if he doesn’t live up to his quota: 
Each salesman sets his own during 
July and August. His bonus is a flat 
zero if he fails to make a quota. Yet 
it pays him to set a quota which he 
will have to work hard to meet, for 





*Bulletin No. 90, Harvard Bureau of Business 
Research: Expenses and Profits of Department 
Store Chains and Departmen: Store Ownership 
Groups in 1931. 
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Bthe higher the quota he sets, the 
higher the bonus percentage he gets 
for reaching or passing it. A bonus 
of forty per cent. of the standard 
commission awaits those salesmen 
who set themselves the maximum 
quota—and make it. 

Meanwhile, Addressograph Multi- 
graph has just closed a June sales 
campaign based on a “Best-Month- 
e Since-Thirty-One” quota plan which 
§ it found to be outstandingly success- 
‘ ful. As a mark to shoot at during 
i the drive, all salesmen and all sales 
agencies received quotas which were 
their respective best month’s sales 
since the end of 1931. They prompt- 
ly and enthusiastically shot at it: Six- 
teen agencies made new high records 
for monthly sales since 1931, and six- 


4 


% 
é 


*: teen more turned in their best per- 
€S_§} formance records of the past twelve 
§ months. 


Floyd B. Odlum 


(Continued from page 14) 


= expedient of selling stock to one an- 
© other. Also, many of the so-called 
| financial geniuses were at one time 
) considered to be the bulwark of se- 


| curity—“‘irreplaceables.” 
” 
But many were “under-seasoned. 
They had not seen a real panic. Con- 


= sequently, you can point to their 
| names, one after the other, and say, 


chuckling to yourself : 


This little piggy’s out of the mar- 
ket, 

This one had a doleful fate, 

This one has gone to a samtarium, 

And this one cleaned clear out of 
the State! 


But not with Odlum. He got his 
seasoning through exercising com- 
monsense, caution and keeping an ap- 
praising eye cocked towards the fu- 
ture. Thus he is able to walk around 
and pick up choice investment trusts 
lying on the bargain counter and 
stack them away in his safe-deposit 
vault. 

Odlum has done brilliantly well in 
the past four years. He has built 
up tremendous capital. His Midas’ 
touch has been a savior to many a 
poor and woebegone investment trust. 
Now that he has $100,000,000, his 
big job has only begun. His real 
test is coming. Everyone is wonder- 
ing, now that he has the money, what 
will he do with it? Will his proved 
ability bring him out as a future 
power of the country? 

_ The destiny of Atlas Corporation 
is, like every other destiny, a large, 
round question-mark. The highly 
influential crowd down in the Street, 
however, think Odlum has great 
promise. They say of him: “Odlum 
is thunderless lightning.” 





on business 


In these days especially, close coordination of 
operations at main office, branches and factories 
is essential. One means of efficient control is Tele- 
typewriter Service—typing by wire. 

Among many users of Teletypewriter Service 
is the vast Shell petroleum organization. Repro- 
ducing just what the sending office types, this 
service instantly transmits messages, inquiries, 
reports and orders between Shell’s offices. 

For years Teletypewriter Service has been 
offered on a private line basis. Now it is, fur- 
nished also through teletypewriter exchanges, 
like telephone service. For informa- 
tion on fitting it to your business, 
telephone the Business Office. 




















Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 
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Thoughts on the Business of Life 


Big business and little business will 
never again be exactly the same as 
they were in the booming ’20s. Re- 
actions may come, but we shall never 
swing back to where we were in busi- 
ness methods and the philosophy of 
business, exemplified by the old idea 
of every man for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost. Thinking 
men by now must see that neither 
cut-throat competition between busi- 
ness men nor ruthless disregard of 
the economic welfare of 90 per cent 
of our people can be conducive to 
the welfare of business itself.—Sena- 
tor Capper. 


Every advance in social organiza- 
tion requires some surrender of in- 
dividual freedom by the majority and 
the ultimate coercion of a destruc- 
tive minority—Owen D. Young. 


When you look at the world in a 
narrow way, how narrow it seems! 
When you look at it in a mean way, 


A Text 
My little children, let us not 
love in word, neither in 


tongue; but in deed and in 
truth—I. John, 3:18. 


Sent in by R. Treimer, Des 
Moines, Ia. What_is your fa- 
vorite text? A Forbes book 
ts presented to senders of texts 
used, 


how mean it is! When you look at 
it selfishly, how selfish it is! But 
when you look at it in a broad, gen- 
erous, friendly spirit, what wonder- 
ful people you find in it—Clipped. 


It would seem that one of the most 
important things that our universities 
can teach their students is the im- 
portance of studying our form of 
government, the vital necessity of 
college men taking an interest in the 
government or public service, and de- 





enone ad T# WORLD 


Thrill to the 
weird rhythm 
of Oriental 

Devil Dancers. 





= 74 Seo 


The climax of all vacation trips. Visit 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore, Bom- 
bay, Marseilles and 12 other fascinat- 
ing ports. Places you've always wanted 
to see will spring to vivid life and live 
with you forever. 

On famous President Liners you go 
as you please, stopover when and where 
you like, continuing on another of the 
President Liners that sail on regular 
schedule. The minimum passage is 85 
days, or you can take up to two full 
years. All staterooms outside. Outdoor 
swimming pool. Menus selected from 
the best the world affords. 

New York—California, via Havana 
and the Panama Canal, as little as $165 
First Class. A sailing every Thursday 
from New York. 
®@ California—Orient, frequent sailings 
on the magnificent new S.S. President 
Hoover and President Coolidge. 
®@ Seeany travel agent or DollarSteam- 
ship Lines: New York, Chicago, Seattle, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and other 
principal cities. 


DOLLAR Stsamship Luss 


voting part of their lives to that im- 
portant work. Only in this way can 
the people regain the reins of gov- 
ernment, become again the masters 
of their government and resume self- 
government according to its original 
constitutional ideals. The people, by 


parting with control over their local | 


affairs to bureaus at Washington, in 
truth “Sell their birthright for a mess 
of pottage.’—H. M. Atkinson. 


There are no bad times for good 
ideas.—Uncle Jim. 


We never can produce too much 
of articles of quality, and by that I 
mean commodities representing de- 
sign and precision. Nor can we sell 
in large quantities unless we pay ade- 
quate wages. It is not overproduc- 
tion but underpayment that is the 
trouble. Hence we have unemploy- 
ment and, in several European coun- 
tries, thousands of men living upon 
doles—Henry Ford. 


It is well that there is no one with- 


out a fault, for he would not have a 
friend in the world. He would seem | 
to belong to a different species.— | 


Hazlitt. 


The man who saves time by gal- 
loping loses it by missing his way; 
the shepherd who hurries his flock to 
get them home spends the night on 
the mountain looking for the lost; 
economy does not consist in haste, but 
in certainty—Ramsay MacDonald. 





The most important part of every 
business is to know what ought to be 
done.—Columbella. 


Tis not the dying for a faith that’s 
so hard; ’tis the living up to it that 
is difficult—Thackeray. 


Delusions, errors, and lies are like 
huge, gaudy vessels, the rafters of 
which are rotten and worm-eaten 
and those who embark in them are 
fated to be shipwrecked.—Buddha. 


Happily, the faces of the Ameri- 
can people have ever been turned 
forward, and therefore the only 


choice is to order an attack, move 
forward with courage and determi- 
nation under responsible and _ re- 
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sponsive leadership, solving our prob- 
Hiems and bringing about a better _so- 


1933 


cial and economic era.—Gov. Paul 


V. McNutt of Indiana. 
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Health is the itimendite foun- 


: "dation for the satisfactions of life. 


| Everything of domestic joy or occu- 


: } pational success has to be built upon 


§ bodily wholesomeness and vitality.— 
= Charles W. Eliot. 


If there is a “secret” of success, it 
is the appreciation of what one has 


the ability to do, plus the recognition 


of opportunities when they appear, 
and a healthy satisfaction with what 


\ is achieved by closely co-ordinating 


ability and opportunity —Anon. 


If the privately elected boards of 
directors and the privately chosen 
managers of industry undertake their 


Je- : task and fulfill their responsibility, 
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) they will end all talk of dictatorships 
) and governmental control of busi- 


ness. But if they hold back and waste 
these precious hours, if they take 
counsel with prejudice and doubt, if 


they fumble their great opportunity, 
= they may suddenly find that it has 
= gone forever—Donald R. Richberg, 


general counsel, National Recovery 


Administration. 


When a millionaire is a million 
times more happy than the owner of 
a single dollar, folks will have a real 
kick coming.—Josh Harper. 


Sharing is the great and impera- 
tive need of our time. An unshared 
life is not living. He who shares 
does not lessen but greatens his life, 
especially if sharing be done not for- 
mally nor conventionally, but with 
such heartiness as springs out of an 
understanding of the meaning of the 
religion of sharing—Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise. 


Men must try and try again. They 
must suffer the consequences of their 
own mistakes and learn by their own 
failures and their own successes.— 
Lawson Purdy. 


It is beyond the vision or ability 
of any human being to foretell what 
will follow this partial socialization 
of industry and a governmental su- 
pervision over practically all busi- 
ness...I feel, however, that we can 
assume that we will never go back to 
the old order of things; that we will 
find that this is simply the first chap- 
ter of a new book and that no one can 
as yet foretell the trend of the chap- 
ters or acts that are to follow.— 
George M. Verity, chairman, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Company. 
























STUDEBAKER 
HAS BIGGEST JUNE 
SALES SINCE 1930 


Surpasses remarkable gains 
made in April and May! 


aang gains in sales have continued to mark 
the progress of Studebaker ever since early spring. 


Just look at the record. 


Studebaker sales for April exceeded March by 86%! 
May sales surpassed March by 1024! 


And now come the startling June figures which show 
not only a 147% increase over March but a substantial 
gain over any June in Studebaker history since 1930! 


Public demand, after all, is the final proof of the 
worth of any automobile. 


And public demand for the new Automatic Stude- 
bakers and the sensational Studebaker-built Rockne 
took on new proportions immediately following the 
500-mile Indianapolis Speedway race on Memorial 
Day. In that record-breaking event, 7 of the first 12 
winners were Studebaker powered . . . including a five- 
car team of 85% stock Studebakers which outlasted 
28 of America’s fastest racing cars and went through 
the entire contest without a single repair! 


Studebaker engineering was never so superior, Stude- 
baker manufacturing facilities were never so adequate, 
Studebaker workmanship was never so exacting as 
today when this 81-year-old institution quickens its 
pace of progress—with 70 millions of net assets and 
stronger public confidence than it has ever known! 
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For Sale: A Gold Mine at $6.00 


A gold mine of common sense—of inspiration—of practical, money-making ideas! 








A gold mine containing precious nuggets from the brains of such people as B. C. Forses (Keys to Success) ; 
John Moody (Profitable Investing); James Rand, Jr. (Assuring Business Profits); Homer J. Buckley (The Science 
of Marketing by Mail); Joseph French Johnson (Organized Business Knowledge); Roger W. Babson (Business Fun- 
damentals) ; William R. Bassett (Taking the Guesswork Out of Business); O. D. Foster (Automotive Giants of cove 
America, with B. C. Forbes); Herbert N. Casson (Tips on Selling and Tips on Finance); Thomas Dreier (Busi- It 
ness Maxims, with B. C. Forbes); Elwood Lloyd, IV (How to Finance Home Life). mer 
A gold mine consisting of 12 volumes, handsomely bound in red cloth, gold stamped, containing more than 2500 ar 
pages. (So 
It is called FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY, and more than 70,000 FORBES readers have bought it. Two years stan 
ago you could not have bought it for $24.00! But times have changed and now you may have it at $6.00! But that 
only 156 sets are left—and that will be the end of this astonishing bargain! ‘pro 
Here are just a few of the hundreds of questions FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY answers: 2 
Why does one man Succeed while others How can you find the Real Cost per Sale? How do you fix your Direct-Mail Appropria- cali 
Fail? Are your Prices right? tion? stri 
What are the Laws for Success? What makes a Business Prosper? What is good Direct-Mail Copy? i 
What is your greatest Asset? (Not money!) How can you avoid Financial Pinch? How to get good Mailing Lists? it. 
How can you raise Capital? What are the Requirements for a Manager? How to select Investments? 3 
How tv organize for Results? How can you reduce overhead? Do you invest for profit or safety? : 
What are the Four-Channels of Marketing? How can you find your markets? What should be your investment policy? chit 
How to select Salesmen? How much should you spend for advertising? Do you cash in on your Profits? 
Are standard Selling Talks necessary? How can you test your advertising? Do you keep your Money Moving? beg 
What is adequate Compensation for Sales- How can you get new Customers and keep Do you know how to manage your Husband? but 
men? your old ones? Do you know how to manage your Wife? 
How to fix Sales territories? How can you speed slow Payers? How to buy on the Installment Plan? fall 
Do you know your Customers? How can you collect and keep Good Will? How to finance the Children? 
Do you know your Product? What are the Fundamentals of Selling by How to turn a House into a Home? 
Do you dramatize your Sales? Mail? What is the peak of Earning Power in differ- 
What is a Sales Manager? Who can use Direct-Mail Selling? ent trades and professions? } 
Do you take ‘‘No” for a final answer? How to determine whether your Product can How to plan for the Later Years? 
Why does Selling cost more than it should? be sold by Mail? How to make your Money Work for you? rat 
These 12 books give. They give the experiences of men. They take you into the private offices and into the (fc 


confidence of men who themselves have made good by the same qualities and rules that you yourself must have to i 


reach the heights in business. They answer hundreds of perplexing questions. They solve many a puzzling problem. rt 
They are the Alphabet of Common Sense in Business. They make success in business as simple as it can be made. set 
They are no panacea. They contain no magic formula. They tell you what to do and how to do it in many, | wis 
many situations. But you must do the doing! | | 
Here, then, is the Cash-Is-King Offer: Mail the coupon with $6.00. The FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY will be | ree 
sent at once. Keep it for 5 days. Look it over. Weigh its value. Then return it — IF YOU CAN — and your money be 
will be refunded without argument. ch: 
BUT REMEMBER: Only 156 Sets will be Sold .at this Price! So if you delay, you take the risk! . 4 
dag, as aie: <i: sale cia ss. “iis > aia ii a iis ci, imams ii Se ee SS ee ee a C 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York | = 
) 

[C) Send me, post-paid, your 12-volume FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY, bound in red cloth. gold-stamped. My remittance for $6.00 is | wi 
enclosed. If I return the books within 5 days you will refund my money. ev 


(11 Send me the FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY. I will pay $7.50 when you bill me. I may return the books within 5 days and owe you 
nothing. (No charge orders will be filled unless full information requested below is given.) 
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ABOVE 100 RECOVERY —— BELOW !00 NO RECOVERY 


HE pace at which recovery is 

now proceeding is almost diz- 

zyingly rapid. Nevertheless, re- 
covery is still far from universal. 

In general, the balance of the Sum- 
mer should witness three phases of it: 

1. Some industries (such as steel) 
and some parts of the country 
(Southern textile towns, for in- 
stance) have been going ahead so fast 
_that a slowdown in their rate of im- 
provement is inevitable. 

2. Many other industries and lo- 
calities are just swinging into their 
stride and should be able to maintain 
a 

3. Some industries (printing ma- 
chinery, for instance) have not yet 
begun to feel the effects of recovery, 
but one by one these will undoubtedly 
fall in line. 


Railroad Carloadings 


Not once since March 25 has the 
ratio of this year’s carloadings to last 
(four week’s average) ceased to im- 
prove. On the other hand, loadings 
are still so far from the 1931 level 
that there is no reason to expect a 
setback. 

All types of freight are now defi- 
nitely ahead of last year. 

Readers who want to get at the 
real truth about business trends will 
be interested to look back to the 
chart for carloadings and other items 
given in the January 1 issue of 
Forpes, page 15. The carloadings 
chart shows the real turn to have 
come in July, 1932, just a year ago, 
with the present situation almost in- 
evitable as a result. 


Electric Power 


Here is an important business, and 
an important index of other business, 
which is well past 1932 and has now 
achieved 1931 levels. Power output 
tor the week ending July 1 was 
greater than in any 1931 week be- 
tween April 25 and September 26. 


The Recovery Index has made 
an astonishing new high. What 
this means is that in late June 
recovery was far more wide- 
spread than at any previous 
time. (See also page 15.) 

Preliminary calculations show 
that the next move of the Re- 
covery Index will be a sharp 
drop, but only back to the levels 
of mid-June. In other words, 
business has been going so fast 
that adjustments are necessary; 
but these adjustments will prove 
no real check to recovery, which 
should continue throughout the 
Summer at a rapid pace. 


Steel 

The iron and_ steel industry 
has been forging ahead so rapidly 
that it seems almost inevitably due 
for correction. On the other hand, 
steel output still has quite a way to 
go before it reaches the levels of 
1930, to say nothing of those of the 
previous five years. Therefore, al- 
though the rate of increase will un- 
doubtedly slow down, there is little 
reason to suspect that production 
itself has reached a peak. 


Lumber 

An industry which has definitely 
reached the slowing down phase is 
Southern Pine. The ratio of its new 
orders to those of 1932 reached a 
peak the week ending June 3 and fell 
back sharply. Nevertheless, orders 
are still (July 2 report) 50 per cent. 
ahead of last year. 

Early July reports from the West 
Coast show a falling off of lumber 
orders from the best June levels, and 
it is believed that most of the buying 
has been by lumber yards which are 
stocking up in anticipation of in- 
creased building. 

Beer 

Our baby big industry has just re- 
ported for the month of May. In 
April, 1,500,000 barrels of beer were 
sold, in May nearly 50 per cent. 
more, or 2,120,000 barrels. Pictur- 
esquely, the United States Brewers’ 
Association interprets this in terms 


of eight-ounce glasses and tells us 
that in May we drank 307,520,000 
more glasses than in April. 

Brewery employment is now about 


15,000. 
Building Construction 

There are no figures later than 
those reported in our last issue, 
which indicated that the great build- 
ing industry has at last reached the 
point of recovery. 

Equipment 

In June, electrical refrigerators 
smashed all previous records for a 
month’s business. Washing machines 
had, in May, their largest month but 
one since April, 1931. Automobiles 
have shown steady increases, with 
June sales around 1931 levels, but 
the ratio of this year’s business to 
last has been declining since late May. 
This indicates the possibility of a 
temporary slackening in motor sales 
in the near future. 


Textiles 

The textile business in all its phases 
has been so busy that even 1929 levels 
have been passed. 

What will happen next in cotton 
remains to be seen. On July 19, the 
new cotton textile code goes into ef- 
fect, and may result in a slowing 
down of operations. 

Some parts of the woolen indus- 
try have been extremely active, some 
not doing as well as earlier in the 
year. 

: Shoes 

Dun and Bradstreet, Inc, reports 
that shoe factories have sufficient or- 
ders on hand to provide capacity op- 
erations until the end of Summer. 

Flour Milling 

June reports, released by General 
Mills, Inc., show the industry as a 
whole to be slightly ahead of last 
year. Leading millers do not antici- 
pate any loss of markets as a result 
of the new processing tax. 
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ANY stocks should make new 
high records within the next 
few months. Will you hold 
them? 


This week’s issue of The Business 
Economic Digest lists a group of 
stocks which, according to Gage P. 
Wright’s famous Weighted Average 
of authorities’ opinions, offer great- 
est profit-making opportunities. 


Copy of this week’s Digest sent 
free on request—use the coupon. 




















The Business conomic Digest 
Gage a 
342 Madison Ave. NewYork NY 


Without obligation to me, mail me this 
week’s issue of the Digest. 
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YOU CAN BUY 
Good Securities 


in Small or Large Lots on 


Partial Payments 


Ask for Booklet FM which explains 
our plan and terms 


James M. Leopold & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
70 Wall Street New York 
Established 1884 














INVESTMENT HINTS 


and other valuable information on 
trading methods in our helpful 
booklet, sent on request. 


Ask for J-6 
100 SHARE OR ODD LOTS 


GSHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 























Wall Street Stock Selector 


W. D. Gann’s latest book brings his “Truth 
of the Stock Tape’ up to date; explains 
the 1929 Bull Market and the cause of the 
panic which followed. People lose money 
in stocks because they guess and gamble 
on hope. The men who make money have 
definite rules for trading. You need a 
Wall Street education and this book gives 
you more real market knowledge than you 
can get from any other source. One reader 
writes: “It is truly the most wonderful 
and enlightening book I have ever been 
privileged to study.” The book contains 
41 charts Proving the rules. Price $6 pre- 
paid. Description free. Ask for F-1. 


FINANCIAL GUARDIAN PUB. CO. 
99 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 
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News of the Motor World 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 


YEASONAL Decline 

Delayed. With June 
sales having held up re- 
markably well, there is 
general expectation that 
signs of the normal sea- 
sonal recession in pas- 
senger car production— 
usually well under way 
by- June lst—will become 
noticeable before the end 
of July. A 15 per cent. 
decline from the June 
total of more than 220,000 
is being guessed by a 
number of executives. 
Some even purport to see 
this hiatus in the upward 
rush of sales extended 
through August and September with a 
renewal of buying in the Fall. 

As opposed to this line of thinking, it 
is worth pointing out one fact often 
neglected by those executives who are 
not statistically-minded. Despite the 
clearly seasonal character of automo- 
bile sales in a normal year, major 
changes in the basic trend of general 
business have always been more potent 
in determining the course of automotive 
sales than have seasonal influences. 
Often the industry has offered adverse 
weather or seasonal considerations as 
an excuse for sales declines which were 
clearly a result of far more funda- 
mental elements. Now it is quite pos- 
sible that a continued improvement in 
general business might offset special 
seasonal influences toward a decline. 


RICES Hold Up New Models. One 

of the things which may retard an- 
nouncement of 1934 models to some ex- 
tent is the inability of manufacturers 
to get satisfactory price guarantees on 
future buying commitments. It is said 
in some quarters that this factor is re- 
sponsible in no small degree for con- 
tinued delay in bringing out the new low- 
priced Ford model, announcement of 
which had generally been expected around 
the first of last February or March. 


|B yp -cownagy Are Pepped Up. Roy D. 
Chapin, back in harness as presi- 
dent of Hudson, has been traveling 
about among dealers, getting actively 
into the sales as well as the executive 
picture again. Having had longer years 
of service in the industry than most 
other chief executives, and having 
served effectively as Secretary of Com- 
merce of the United States, Mr. Chapin 
still must be classed with the young 
aggressive group of executives in point 
of years and ideas. 

Dealer sentiment has improved tre- 
mendously in the last few months, he 
told me the other day, while the finan- 





cial position of scores of 
retailers has been im- 
proved as well. “Revival 
of real selling enthusiasm 
is very evident among 
dealers and _ salesmen,” 
he said, “and that is go- 
ing to be an important 
element in helping the 
industry to keep up its 
encouraging comeback.” 


T{ EEN BATTLE in 
Low-Priced __ Field. 
There are no signs of 


been injected 
fight faster than the proportion of total 
sales in the under $1000 price-class has 
increased. Next year there will be more 
rather than less makes bidding for 
business with an f. o. b. list price of $800 
or less. 
Partly the entrance of new makes 
into this field is justified by the in- 


creased proportion of total sales being 7 
Since 1927, when about 65 F 
per cent. of the cars produced sold for 7 
$1000 or under, there has been a steady |) 


made there. 


increase in that percentage figure until 
it stood at 89 per cent. for 1932. But it 
must be recalled that the low figures 
were caused partly by Ford’s absence 
from the market for a time; and that 
the figure stood as high as 81 per cent. 
back in 1923. 

“Do-or-Die” is the real basis for the 
continued entrance of new makes into 
an already intensely competitive part 
of the field. Every maker is fully aware 
of the trials and dangers he faces when 
he steps into the low-priced arena. But 
he looks at the percentage figures quoted 
above and sees hand-writing on the wall 
which seems to read: “Make a success 
in the under-$1000 field or get out of 
the business.” 

A few companies which have concen- 


trated for many years exclusively in the | 


fine-car field are not faced with this 
necessity; most others are. 


EADERS Pass On. Tragedy has 

stalked through the automotive in- 
dustry with heavy tread during the last 
month, bringing death to three men 
whose achievements and _ personalities 
their fellow executives hold in highest 
regard. Within only thirty days the in- 
dustry learned with deep sorrow of the 
deaths of Harry M. Jewett, organizer 
and first president of Paige-Detroit Mo- 
tor Car Co.; Albert Russel Erskine, long 
president of the Studebaker Corp.; and 
Emory O. Penry, vice-president of 


Auburn Automobile Co. and a direc- 
tor of Cord Corp. 


any let-up in the battle | 
for sales in the low-priced | 
car field. New cars have | 
into the / 
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“Dear Mr. Editor:” 
Utility Leader Talks Up 


“Your statement ‘Utility Leaders Should 
Talk Up’ (Forses, June 15, page 5) cer- 
tainly, with perfect clarity, shows the folly 
of the Muscle Shoals program and your 
suggestion that we should ‘speak up’ is in- 
deed timely.” — WeNpELL L. WILLKIE, 
president, The Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation, New York City. 


“Not a Damn Nickel” 


“When Rival Cities Pull Together’ in 
Forses for July 1 is interesting to the 
writer in the light of the ‘memo’ attached. 
We are awaiting, with much interest, the 
local reaction of the building industry at 
such a time as the Pan-American Oil 
Company places its products on the local 
market.”—FRANKLIN O. THOMSON, secre- 
tary-manager, Builders Exchange of 
Houston, Inc., Houston, Texas. 


“Attached memo,” a Service Bulletin 
of Builders Exchange of Houston, 
says: “Salesmen returning from the 
Pan-American job at Texas City re- 
port that ‘not a damn nickel will be 
spent in Houston,’ according to rep- 
resentatives of the Kellogg Company, 
contractors on the job.” 

FORBES editorial referred to co- 
operation between Texas City officials, 
Pan-American and the M. W. Kellogg 
Cempany in seeing that jobs in build- 
ing Pan-American’s new plant went 
first to Texas City unemployed, sec- 
ond to Galveston unemployed, third 
to Houston unemployed. 


A Favorite 


“Forses Magazine is one of my favor- 
ites.,—RupoLpH GUENTHER, Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law, New York. 


A Little Laugh 


A man named C. L. Radcliffe of Toledo, 
Ohio, has invented a doorbell designed 
to keep away salesmen. 

We predict a sad fate for this invention. 
Designed to keep out salesmen, the bell 
cannot be sold without salesmen. — The 
American Salesman. 


Doctor: “I would advise you, madam, 
to take frequent baths, get plenty of fresh 
air, and dress in cool clothes.” 

Patient’s Husband (an hour later): 
“What did the doctor say?” 

Wife: “He said I ought to go to Palm 
Beach and then to the mountains; also 
that I must get some new light gowns at 
once.” 


Motor Cop: “C’mon, now, pull over 
there! Didn’t you hear me the first time?” 

Quick Thinking Driver: “Oh, I thought 
you said, ‘Good evening, Senator.’” 

Cop (with a smile): “I just wanted to 
warn you, Senator, to watch out for the 
cop on the next stretch—he can be awfully 
narrow-minded sometimes when motorists 
are in a hurry. That’s all, Senator; good 
night.” 











































CHEMICAL 
BANK 
TRUST GOMPANY 
165 Broadway 
New York 
Established 1824 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, June 30, 1933 


ASSETS 
Canals Onl Ties Site TRO isc scccccssccicccasccesceccd $ 85,938,927.98 
U. S. Government Securities ........0..0000ccccccecrereces 130,769,834.83 
Banking RE oe aii soto asus are a akon iale os s0s6.0 4 4 aSoininin cso ag 1,076,792.54 
Eligible Paper and Short Term Notes.................05. 27,370,888.37 
SSERCC GO Dieme) TEOMA o.oo aoe oic bcckcinccesdccesceves 31,154,615.03 
Other Bonds and Investments...............ccccccecececs 13,621,726.15 
ee EE SRE nna 65,698,611.02 
aii c cn ciucehen dusaawcied dawadciinaoewccin 1,076,792.54 
Credits Granted on Acceptances........... .......ceeeee 17,668,428.88 
EE, IE Sik ck eden aoicusdanwacas acinsecnedcnseieseudecas 2,185,187.37 





$444,870,408.70 
LIABILITIES 
NE SEMI hn kctsanwnssddaskaangaced $ 20,000,000.00 
(RU RE EES Fete mere hen nee eee 40,000,000.00 
SIMNEEON BAGRED csscseiveccsscrcocsees 6,856,312.79 $ 66,856,312.79 
Divsaend Passe. Sale 4, 190855 5 ossscsnavcesicecesecascs 900,000.00 
Reserved: Taxes, IMterest, C06... 2... seciccccccsccsevceses 13,506,699.02 
IE STEIN 6.55. Sb.cc:adncgdbecaensioresueacsong 18,042,985.65 
NIE! concep sass 60s kskeceessuasieceaseuaaisae K 
Deposits: 
PERM 5. ccnduneiccsndccexdcenaee $247,652,593.95 
PED Sbns4 oso aresnesspncsconasceumncs 97,836,207.92 345,488,801.87 
$444,870,408.70 


Charter Member New York Clearing House Associati 
Member Federal Reserve System a 
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Shes TRAY MORE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


“THE PRE:EMINENT HOTEL: ACHIEVEMENT 








SEND FOR COBY 


Adopted by many clients. Now regular part of our Weekly 
Bulletin and Supplementary Telegraphic Market Advisory Ser- 
vice with record in protection of investors. Plan enables client to 
follow trend yet take advantage of intermediate swings. In- 
cludes tabulation assumed application 8 months with 104% 
increase. (Applicable to funds of $2,000 to $50,000.) Sign 
name in margin for complimentary copy, and mail ad. (F-7-15) 
| e B. Send 25 cents for Humphrey B. Neill’s much quoted peas | 


ophy of Successful Stock Trading’’. 55 pages from his “Tape Read- 
ing and Market Tactics’’ issued by B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. ($3) 


| NEILL-TYSON, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 























If you see 1t in Forbes you can use 


it in your business 
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Odd Lots 


Trading in Odd Lots of Listed 
Securities offers diversification 
and safety to both the large 
and small investor. 





We have prepared an interest- 
ing booklet which explains the 
many advantages offered by 
odd lot trading on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


Copy furnished on request 
Ask for F. 584 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir& (C. 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 
Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 
































What’s Ahead 
for Stock Prices 


HAT is the outlook for business 

and the security markets during 
the next few months? What stocks 
look attractive at these levels? 


Investors interested in the present 
situation will find a clear cut Stock 
Market forecast based on the opinions 
of leading financial authorities in the 
latest UNITED OPINION Bulletin. 


Send for Bulletin F.M.17 FREE 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ". r Boston, Mass. 
ee heii 


SHOULD ALL STOCKS 
BE SOLD NOW? 


Stocks have doubled in price during the past four 
months. Many are up from 150% to 200%. Such 
profits are rarely achieved. But should they be ac- 
cepted? Or will still greater gains accrue to those who 
hold for higher prices? 

Have stocks now reached a point where effective re- 
sistance will be encountered? Will such resistance soon 
be followed by a sharp break in prices? Will the issues 
you hold soon be quoted at much lower levels? 

If you do not know the answers to 
questions you are simply gambling in 
may soon experience huge losses. 

Simply send us your name and address 














the market and 


xive you Our answer to these questions in a 
forward manner. We a be wrong this time. 
advice has been practically 
past year. At least, it costs nothing te obtain copies 
of our current Stock Market Bulletins. There is no 
charge—no obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
Div. 425. Chimes Building, Svracuse, 
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Stock Market Outlook 


New Intermediate Reaction Possible but 


Major Trend Still Appears Upward 
By R. W. SCHABACKER 


HILE we have remained gener- 

\ \ ally bullish ever since the new 

major upward trend got under 
way in April, we called attention last 
issue to the beginnings of a possible 
trading range in which we thought stocks 
might continue to fluctuate for another 
couple weeks. Under new inflation psy- 
chology, however, this pattern of con- 
solidation was broken by renewed ad- 
vance only a few days after our last 
article was written. 

In that previous article we stated that, 
while it was impossible to forecast how 
long the new consolidation area would 
continue, it seemed fairly certain that 
when it was finally broken it would be 
on the side of renewed advance. The 
fact that this formation was broken 
on the up-side before we expected it to 
be, may be taken as a signal of con- 
tinued strength in the general trend and 
we therefore continue to expect further 
gradual, though perhaps irregular, ad- 
vances in our major upward cycle. 


TE would stress the feeling, how- 

ever, that the advance from here 
on is more likely to be slower and much 
less regular, perhaps punctuated by at 
least one more sharp intermediate re- 
action similar to that which developed 
around the middle of June. 

The present market is, in fact, a de- 
cidedly difficult one to forecast on short- 
term swings. We have now had a real 
bull market pattern in the almost steady 
upward trend for more than three 
months. Generally, it is a thankless task 
to try to forecast just when such a pat- 
tern will be broken on the down-side. It 
is usually the better part of wisdom to 
anticipate continuation of such an up- 
ward pattern until such time as the 
market itself declares it broken 
tore drastic than usual decline. That 
must, of course, happen some time, and 
there are chances for it in the near fu- 


in a’ 


ture, but, ds stated above, it is probably 
wiser to let the market decide the exact 
time for such a break-up. 


E are satisfied, therefore, merely to 
observe that nothing has yet hap- 
pened to indicate breaking of the major 
upward trend, and so long as that is 
the case our intermediate reactions must 
be presumed as short ones, merely cor- 
recting temporary over-extension, and 
giving way once more to renewed gains. 
At the present time, for instance, we 
should not expect even such a sharp, in- 
termediate shake-out as we have above 
envisaged, to go below about 87 on the 
above Times average, 95 on Dow-Jones, 
82 on the Standard compilation and 101 
for the Tribune average. 


WE should be glad to get another 
speculative trading campaign start- 
ed to replace the one which was prob- 
ably stopped out in the reaction of June 
16th, though with a wide profit as noted 
last issue. We are loath, however, to 
begin such a new campaign on strength 
and would much prefer to await such a 
reaction as has been suggested above. 

Without going on official record for a 
new speculative campaign except in 
event of a reaction to perhaps within 
three points of the objectives quoted 
above, therefore, we still commend trad- 
ing positions on the long side in individ- 
ually attractive issues and, in general, 
on a scale down, whether intermediate 
reactions reach our objectives or not. 

And for the long-swing investor we 
continue to feel, as outlined in previous 
articles, that some modest profits may 
slowly be taken, but that by far the 
bulk of true investment portfolios should 
be retained for still higher prices over 
the longer-term, and regardless of the 
probable interruption by sharp, but in- 
termediate, reactions. 


NOON, JULY 10th, 1933. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 


sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. 


Rates on request 
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~|What Every Investor Should Know 


About Market Action 


we receive many letters from puzzled 
investors seeking information about 
how to gain protection . . . how to recoup 
their losses . how to start rebuilding 
lost fortunes . . . how to make profits today. 


Now, it has been our opinion, and we 
have so advised repeatedly, that you do 
not need a bull market in order to protect 
your holdings and make money. True, in 
a broad upward market more people be- 
come interested and action is more decisive. 
There is not the hesitancy nor fear that 
often accompanies a declining market or a 
sideways market. But through a sound 
understanding of market action, it is pos- 
sible to safeguard your investments and 
take profits in all types of markets. 


[: view of the recent market activity, 


Substitute Knowledge 
for Indecision 


You have often heard the old adage that 
“anyone can buy but the profits come from 
knowing WHEN to sell.” That very knowl- 
edge is obtainable from the market itself. 


Security prices are human conclusions— 
the meeting groynd of the buyer and seller. 
Therefore, if you are to gauge market ac- 
tion, the human element must be considered 
as a controlling factor. 


Statistical information, while of vital im- 
portance, is not a conclusive guide. Time 
and again, in the last few months you have 
seen the market move in directly the opposite 
direction from the way in which statistical 
reports indicated it should move. As for 
instance, last summer. Statistically, the 
country was at its lowest ebb, yet the up- 
ward swing starting in July lasted for three 
months. Again in April U. S. Steel issued 
the poorest report (statistically) it ever 
published and almost immediately (within a 
month) its common stock rose from 26 
to 49, 

That is why we repeatedly state that 
security prices are controlled by factors 
within the market itself. Through constant 
analysis of these factors it is possible to 
predetermine market action—to tell WHAT 
should be done to provide protection and 
enhance the opportunities for profit. 


Today with the market attracting a con- 
stantly widening circle of buyers .. . with 
possibly the greatest opportunity for profit- 
ing that we have had in three years 
... it becomes imperative to know in 
advance what you reasonably can expect to 
do and what should not be done. 


Two Ways to Know 


In order to gain that knowledge you can 
either devote much of your time to the sub- 
ject and reach your own conclusions, or, 
you can profit by the experience, knowledge 
and guidance of others. And this latter 
group may be divided into smaller groups. 

There are many who profess to be able 
to foretell market action. It is our sugges- 
tion, however, that in choosing such counsel 
vou carefully analyze: 

(1) The methods used in forecasting 


(2) The record achieved by following 
those methods 


By A. W. Wetsel 


Wetsel Method Inductive 


Wetsel recommendations are the results of 
inductive reasoning, that is, positive con- 
clusions arrived at through careful and con- 
stant analysis of contributing causes that 
are known to govern market trends and 
security prices. This method is directly 
opposed to those conclusions based on de- 
ductive reasoning from assumed causes and 
incomplete facts. Nor is a Wetsel recom- 
mendation the result of a composite average 
(if, indeed, such a thing were possible) of 
the conclusions of others. 

The success of this organization (and, 
therefore, the financial progress of its 
clients) has been based upon its exclusive 
methods and original conclusions as applied 
to market action and the making of money. 


From the Wetsel Record 


By ignoring all other methods or “systems,” 
the Wetsel method of interpreting the Tech- 
nical Factors that control market trends and 
security prices, successfully foretold: 


—the October, 1929, break in September—and again 
on October 7 of that year. 


—the break of May, 1930, when others proclaimed 
the market was definitely on its way to ‘‘normalcy.’’ 


—the break of April, 1931, when business indices 
and statistics indicated broad improvement, Mr. 
Wetsel wired his. clients to sell both investment 
and trading holdings. 


—five major 
period. 


upswings that occurred during this 


—rising market of last summer (on July 9), at a 
time when statistically the country was at the 
lowest point. And at which time most investors 
overlooked a major opportunity for fortifying their 
positions and making profits. 


—the market rise following the bank moratorium. 
After advising clients to stay out of the market 
during February, specific buying recommendations 
were issued on February 27 and on March 1. 
Profits were taken after sensational rise following 
the reopening of the Exchange. 


—the beginning of the gold embargo market. Pur- 
chases again being made on April 14-17—two to 
five days prior to the sensational rise following 
the embargo. 


—the long persistent Spring rise, following the gold 
embargo soon again afforded large profit oppor- 
tunities as buying instructions had been issued two 
to five days prior to the beginning of the rise. 


These instances are given because the 
dates and what they signify are so well 
remembered. But, they also emphasize the 
necessity for forecasting short swings, 
which may aggregate even more profits. 


Enhancing Your Opportunities 


Today, we are in the type of market that 
is likely to cause some investors to become 
careless or subject to misleading guidance 
through giving too much credence to cer- 
tain phrases or actions. Therefore, the 
following warning is issued as a general 
guide to all investors. 


We are not yet in a strictly selective market. 


Do not be misled as to the possible effects of 
inflation. All securities will not react alike. 


Markets move in advance of statistical information. 
Beware of buying or selling after statistics are 
published. 


Market forecasting is not yet a science. It is 
possible to foretell trends and prices with a much 
better than average degree of accuracy but not with 
scientific precision. Do not be misled by claims of 
scientific methods. 


We agree that the present is a “good 
time” to enter the market with a view 
toward recouping losses and again making 
profits. But we also know that your chances 
are greatly enhanced if you are advised by 
experienced, independent counsel WHAT 
to buy (and sell) WHEN and at WHAT 
prices. 


That, in short, is the function of this 
organization. From the individual and 
organization with large estate problems to 
the small investor and trader seeking to 
build up his capital there is a Wetsel 
Service for every investor’s need. 


Booklet Shows How—Sent Free 


Those who are satisfied to judge financial 
progress by the complacent standards of a 
few years ago (the known fallacies of to- 
day) will not be interested in this type of 
service. But for those who do realize that 
market trends and security prices are being 
forecast—profitably, we have prepared a 
clear and specific description of conserva- 
tive and profitable trading methods. 


This booklet, “How to Protect Your 
Capital and Accelerate Its Growth .. . 
Through Trading” merits your serious 
thought at this time. It has pointed the 
way to a sound understanding of market 
action for both large and small investors 
throughout the country. Send for it today. 
See how this method might help you. No 
cost or obligation. Merely fill in and mail 
the coupon. 


A. W. WETSEL ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 


Investment Counselors 


Chrysler Building 


Investment Counselors 


Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 


ae 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 


Please send me, with- PME 3.5 tscebons 
-_ ag oer ed ana- 

ytical booklet, “How to ae 
Protect Your Capital and Address . 
Accelerate Its Growth . 

: . Through Trading.” es ress 


New York, N. Y. 
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Is Loans AND Discounts .......... 779,754,902.38 at the present time, compared with the { 
F Rea EstaTeE .. . aera ee ee 32,069,185.55 ; 1924-25 average. 1 
5 CusTOMERS’ AccEPTANCE 2 F 
: oe $91,442,500.80 4 The Promised Advance < 
: Less AMouNT IN PortroLio —_5,883,232.40 85,559,268.40 incense iii § 
eee eee eee 15,465,668.12 Commodity . ws ‘ie & . 
$1,727,182,164.14 a ae 1 
Is : 0.46 0.64 40 
iE LIABILITIES 1630330 | 
: : 00 37.00 65 
: ee oe -— «as a | 
H SuRPLUS ... ee ee ee ae ee 50,000,000.00 4 ‘ 10.25 25.40 148 
E Unpivipep Prorits . . rear ker 8,704,629.11 3 eee a « 
is RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, 3 
is CONTINGENCIES, ETC... . oe ee 3,332,938.18 3 It would be gross misrepresentation to 
i Diviwenp Payaste Juty 1, 1933... . . 2,590,000.00 : say that the Washington Administration 
i OO ee ee re ye Hl — _egene such further scenyaeinescety 
s ACCEPTANCES ...... $93,353,668.42 3 sey Bap ange a a nui 
E Less AMOUNTIN PorTFOLio 5,883,232.40 87,470,436.02 3 aan ae ‘No panto yaa beseneng 
a: LiaBILiTy AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES 3 ever regular, but the table is quoted 
a: anp POREIGN BWIS .....4::385. 1,101,189.28 3 merely to give an idea of the possible 
1: Orner LIABILITIES. ........... 17,645,813.49 3 implications of our “planned recovery” 
A: $1,727,182, 164.14 : program. (See also page 10.) 
iB 3| Naturally, such an exhibit is bullish 
: 3 on commodities themselves. Because 
a: : ; 3| this department does not deal to any 
a: This statement does not include the statements of any of the 3| great extent in commodity advice, how- 
i: organizations affiliated with The Chase National Bank : ever, the real implication intended is 
m= 2 new bullish ammunition for the com- 
a: : modity groups, including the textiles, 
E 2 rubbers, leathers, metals, packers, su- 
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gars, oils, chemicals, silvers, and general 
food classifications. 
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| opr agaeal EQUIPMENTS were spe- 
cially recommended in this section 
of the May Ist issue and they have all 
done well. American Locomotive has 
advanced from 15, the price then cur- 
rent, to around 40, while Baldwin has 
gone up from 7 to recent levels around 
17. As our original recommendation an- 
ticipated, these companies are now re- 
ceiving the best business bookings in 
several years. Both companies are of 
moderate capitalization and should con- 
tinue to do well as the railway situation 
improves. Baldwin has also recently 
announced entry into the air-condition- 
ing field, through a subsidiary. 

Another railway equipment which we 
overlooked in our original recommenda- 
tion but toward which we are favorable 
is General Railway Signal. Here again, 
we must admit that one of the chief 
arguments for the stock is a technical 
one—its small capitalization, but for 
speculation such factors are important, 
in the writer’s opinion. 


HE PROHIBITION REPEAL 

STOCKS are also in this category 
of low-capital issues, and that again 
establishes one of the main reasons why 
we are more favorable to this group. 
In this section of the April Ist issue we 
gave an exhaustive analysis on the beer 
stock situation. We were inclined to 
discount much of the ballyhoo then, as 
well as now, but we did recommend 
Liquid Carbonic, National Distillers 
Products, U. S. Industrial Alcohol, Mack 
Trucks, and American Commercial Al- 
cohol in the domestic list, and Hiram 
Walker-Gooderham & Worts, Canadian 
Industrial Alcohol and National Brew- 
eries on the Canadian side. 

National Distillers Products is the 
prize recommendation of that group so 
far, advancing from below 25 as of April 
Ist, to recent levels above 100. As noted 
above, practically all of these issues are 
of low capitalization. There should be 
some “cold water spells” in their up- 
ward trend between now and the final 
repeal of the Eighteenth amendment, 
but we still feel that they are good for 
further, and perhaps spectacular profits, 
especially in the case of National Dis- 
tillers, Hiram Walker (on the Curb 
Exchange) and Liquid Carbonic. 


HE LOW-PRICED RAIL STOCKS 

also appeal to us as still good for 
considerable further speculative advance. 
Many of these have been previously rec- 
ommended in this section but a fuller 
list of the possibilities would include 
Chicago Great Western, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, Chicago 
Rock Island & Pacific, Erie, Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, Missouri Pacific, New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, St. Louis- 
San Francisco, St. Louis Southwestern, 
Southern Railway, Wabash, and West- 
ern Pacific. 

Alleghany Corporation might also fall 
into this category, and most of the pre- 
ferred stocks should also continue up- 
ward on improving traffic and profits, 
with Western Pacific preferred, now 
selling around 10, one of our better 
speculations. 















Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Plan of 


Rearrangement of Debt Capitalization 


Is the Plan Fair? 


HE Plan extends to debenture holders three optional privileges 
which they have not previously had. Acceptance of any of them 
is entirely voluntary. 


Option 3 involves no reduction of principal or interest, while on the 
other hand it offers debenture holders a possibility of increased in- 
come. It assures payment of the same rate of interest so long as the 
interest is paid on the debentures now outstanding. When those de- 
bentures are retired, the holder is entitled to increased interest, all on 
a cumulative basis, as compensation for placing the interest on an 
income basis. Even before all the debentures are retired he may 
receive additional interest. 


Options 1 and 2 furnish debenture holders an opportunity to take 
for their debentures (which now sell at about 20 cents on the dollar) 
something more secure. 


Under Option 2 they may take Income Debentures of the Com- 
pany’s immediate subsidiary with no change in principal and approx- 
imately a 20% reduction in income. Under Option 1 they may take 
fixed interest debentures of the same subsidiary with a substantial 
reduction in principal and income, but with a still better position and 
later convertible into Option 2. 


A debenture holder who wishes a more secure position cannot 
fairly complain if in return he is expected to take some reduction in 
interest or principal or both. A debenture holder who regards this as 
too great a sacrifice for himself, cannot fairly complain if others are 
willing to make the sacrifice which he regards as too great. 


No one need take a reduction in interest unless he wants an im- 
proved position. No one need take a reduction in principal unless 
he wants a still more improved position, and even this, at his option, 
need not be permanent. No one need take a reduction either in interest 
or in principal if he prefers to continue in his present position. 


Savings Benefit Debenture Holders 


The plan may result in a substantial reduction in interest charges. If 
it does, it will add to the safety of all of the debentures, new and 
old. The additional margin of earnings will be a protection against 
increasing taxes and rate reductions. And this element of increased 
safety should add to their market value. 


The interest savings cannot go to stockholders. Available net in- 
come in excess of interest charges (as defined in the Escrow Agree- 
ment) to the extent of the net savings in interest charges, may only 
be used (except for expenses of the Plan) to retire debt securities of 
the Company and its immediate subsidiary and to buy in underlying 
debt securities held by the public, thus improving the position of all 
debentures of the Company. 


While the stockholders cannot receive any interest savings from 
exchanges under the Plan, they take the risk of increased interest 
charges if Option 3 is more generally accepted than Options 1 and 2. 
The stockholders also forego income to the extent necessary for the 
sinking fund provided under Option 3. Additional protection against 
the possible consequences of adverse conditions is their compensation 
for these risks. 


It is the belief of the management that the Plan is eminently fair to all classes 
of security holders of the Company, and that any honest criticism from this 
standpoint cannot but be the result of misunderstanding or misinformation. 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 
Incorporated 


61 Broadway 
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No 


100 
20 


No 
25 


No 
No 
No 


No 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 
841 $40 
4,153 21 
2,402 88 
1,292 30 
2,474 57 
600 110 
1,656 43 
1,061 5 
768 70 
10,155 12 
1,711 34 
1,830 41 
450 173 
18,662 134 
Ba 39 
400 12 
8,677 55 
2,000 25 
589 23 
2,427 267 
825 215 
2,667 51 
219 71 
843 39 
363 =: 137 
2,186 11 
439 43 
2,098 10 
3,200 128 
4,395 32 
770 68 
740 89 
4,867 6 
965 35 
512 16 
191 176 
1123 36 
iE 800 20 
7,655 50 
4 "369 18 
1,000 15 
341 56 
11,610 18 
1 000 17 
33, 673 5 
11,477 ni 
14218 18 
1,733 42 
4,743 15 
2,530 34 
450 149 
1,000 23 
6,435 3 
516 263 
1,689 9] 
700 25 
3,502 19 
10,872 34 
2,256 56 
930 11 
3,316 29 
1,511 120 
413 110 
28,846 11 
5,360 10 
639 43 
43,500 14 
321 19 
2,000 Z 
1,760 14 
1,156 21 
1,455 22 
2.283 2 
2,490 158 
198 99 


Forbes Stock Guide 


Earns 
1932 


$2.73 
Nil 
3.62 
Nil 
3.26 
Nile 
Nild 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
3.01 


1.21 
Nil? 
Nil 


Nil 
0.41 
1,97 
3.93° 
Nil 
1.55 
1.98 
1.22 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


*Including prices on old stock. 


ended April 30. 


October 31. 


Earns, 1933 


m=>months 


$0.45, 3 m 
Nil, 3 m 


Nil, 3 m 


Nil, 3 ‘m 
1.72. ‘3 ‘m 


to Go Go 
3 


a) Partly extra. 
(f) Year ended May 31. 
(p) Year ended November 30. 


(g) Year ended June. 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


Ast Reaguction......60s6s6 
a0 rae 
Allied Chemical .......... 
Ailis CHAINS... 60 cc case 
PPMCTICAN HCG «<5 .5.0:0-0:0:0 0:0 
Car & Foundry.... 
Amer. & Foreign Power.. 
American International.... 
Locomotive........ 
Radiator....... 
Amer. Rolling Mill....... 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 
Pomet. “FL. Ge POR. cise oie 
American Tobacco “B”.... 
Amer, WOOK. ..6 6000s 
Anaconda Copper......... 


Alleghany 


Amer. 


Amer. 
American 


Armour of Ill. “A” 


Baldwin Locomotive ...... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 


Barnsdall 


3orden Company 


Burroughs Add. 


Caltornia Packing... .c0ci0: 
Alle... 
IE Sb eee eee 


Canada Dry Ginger 


Cerve Ge’ Pas00. oo. as 3s 


Chesapeake Corp.......... 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 
hiyeler COPD. ovis cs vcs 


Coca-Cola 


Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 
Consolidated Oil.......... 


Contimental Can........... 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
Refining....... 
Solel) aN 
Cuban American Sugar.... 


Corn Prod. 


Curtiss-Wright 


Delaware & Hudson....... 
& Western.... 
Diamond Match ........... 
SR RRS ereror 
Nemours...... 


Del., Lack. 


Drug, 
Du Pont de 


Eastman 
Elec. 


Erie R. R 


General Asphalt ........... 
General Electric........... 
General Foods............. 
General Mills .......00.000. 
General Motors............ 


General Railway Signal.. 


Gillette Safety Razor....... 
oS eee 
GOGNEC he EY oii sawisawsas 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Graham-Paige Motors ..... 
Great Northern Pfd....... 
Gulf States Steel.......... 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


Assoc. Dry Goods........ 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 
Atlantic Refining ......... 
Auburn Automobile....... 


Beechnut Packing......... 
3endix Aviation.......... 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 
Brook-Manhattan Transit .. 
Brook. Union, Gas... sicsss 
Machine. . 


Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 
Commercial Credit......... 
Commonwealth & Southern 


LOSS a eee 
Pons) act Oe 
Electric Power & Light.... 


1.60 


5 
0.40 


(j) Year ended Angust 31. 
(r) Paid in stock. 


Long Term Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 
Price Range High Low Price () 
223- 31; ’28-’32 94 - 47% 93 3.3: 

57- 1; ’29-’32 5 - 0% 4 —— 
355- 42; ’24-’32 _ ve 132 4.5 
76- 4; 29-32 A- 22 ve 
158- 29; ’27-’32 966. 453 A 95 4.3, 
116- 3; ’25-’32 36%- 6% 35 ae 
199- 2; ’25-’32 195%- 3% 18 
150- 3; ’22-’32 15%- 4% 13 
145- 3; ’23-32 39%- 5% 38 
55- 3; ’29-32 18/2- 45% 17 
144- 3; ’29-’32 29 53%4 28 
130- 5; ’28-'32 3774- 103% 36 ve 
96- 13; ’22-'32 70 - 21% 67 3.0: 
310- 70; ’22-’32 1325%- 86% 130 6.9 
270- 44; ’24-’32* 93%- 5034 90 5.6: 
166- 2; ’20-32 16%- 3% 16 6b 
175- 3; ’24-’32* 18%- 5 18 
Zi~ Es 725-32 7%- 1% 6 
76- 3; °25-'32 15%- 3% 15 
298- 18; ’24-’32 7434- 245% 73 
210- 9; ’28-’32 49%- 16% 49 
78- 8; ’28-’32 315%- 123% 30 3.3 
514- 28: ’28-’32 7334- 31% 70 29 
67- 2; ’29-32 16%- 3% 15 
145- 4; ’23-’32 324%- 8% 31 
56- 3; ’22-’32 10%- 3 9 Ps 
101- 29; ’23-’32 70%- 45 69 4.4 
104- 5; ’29-’32 19%- 6% 19 ie 
141- 7; ’23-’32 4614- 10% 45 sais 
101- 20; ’29-’32 3714- 18 35 4.7 
82- 9; ’23-’32 4054- 21% 39 sta 
249- 46; ’24-’32 88%4- 63% 83 6.0 
97- 6; ’29-’32 20%- 6% 20 2.0 
85- 4; ’26-32 25%- 7% 25 os 
99- 6; ’26-’32 27%4- 7% 25 4.0) 
515- 14; ’22-’32 97%- 30% 95 ia 
120- 4; ’20-’32 27%- 5K 26 ? 
bi2-. 5; 27-32 4314- 14% 42 4.8 
280- 10; ’22-’32* 435%- 245% 42 6.1 
141- 5; ’25-’32 3834- 73% 37 ae 
191- 41; ’29-’32 100 - 73% 98 6.2' 
96- 3; ’27-’32 ees 16 iv 
141- 4; ’26-’32* a + 25 32 
71- 4; 25-32 15%- 4 14 re 
30- 2; ’29-'32 6%- 1% 4 aye 
182- 31; ’28-’32 64%- 40 60 5.6 
46- 4; ’22-’32* 15%- 5 15 
134- 17; ’20-’32 6414- 35% 62 3.2 
63- 4; ’21-’32 17%- 4% 17 
126- 25; ’26-’32 82 - 453% 80 od 
122-. 6; ’21-’32 26%- 9 26 
60- 1; ’21-’32 114- 1% 9 
30- 1; ’29-’32 3%- 1% 3 
230- 32; ’20-’32 9134- 37% 90 i 
173- 8; °22-’32 43%- 17% 42 ry 
25- 10; ’20-’32 25 -17% 24 4.3 
126- 23; ’28-’32 631%4- 29 58 5.2 
231- 22; ’29-’32 8314- 32% 82 2.4 
265- 35; ’22-32 8634- 46 84 m fe 
174- 8; ’28-’32 263%- 10 2 Ay. 
104- 3; ’25-’32 153%- 3% 14 
04- 2: ’23-’32 22 - 3% 20 
97- 4; °20-’32 21%- 4% 20 tas 
403- 9; ’29-’32* 26 -10%-° 25 1.6 
137- 20; ’26-’32* 3834- 21 37 4.6 
89- 28; ’28-’32 71 - 35% 68 44 
92- 8; ’29-’32 31%- 10 30 3.3 
153- 6; ’25-’32 4414- 13% 42 24 
143- 9; ’27-’32 20%- 93% 16 6.7 
82- 8; ’28-'32 a 12 25 48 
109- 2; ’20-'32 18%- 3 17 ae 
155- 6; ’27-’32 39%- 9% 39 
61- 1; ’25-’32 43%- 1 4 
155- 6; ’27-’32 27K%- 4% 26 
26- 3; °25-32 33 - 6% 32 
(d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


FORBES for 


(n) Year ended 
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Thous. Book 

Shares Value 
729 $2 
400 112 
1,597 21 
350 112 
703 40 
4,246 58 
14,584 9 
6,400 37 
1,125 14 
10,437 26 
5,487 15 
1,813 25 
2,377 38 
1,464 46 
526 42 
1,890 23 
300 55 
676 63 
1,497 42 
1,858 38 
828 75 
4,465 25 
2,700 16 
6,289 17 
1,428 20 
6,263 13 
310 207 
5,448 19 
4,993 150 
Boy ee ey 
1,406 245 
7,531 30 
6,272 28 
15,000 3 
13,168 89 
450 119 
5,503 31 
3,820 73 
13,131 Nil 
1,291 Nil 
9,000 16 
4,780 34 
31,020 27 
3,241 25 
3,772 189 
1,298 169 
12,645 4 
2,162 64 
13,103 44 
25,741 45 
1,247 14 
2,463 26 
9,486 39 
2,540 13 
2,412 17 
23,368 6 
666 29 
9,001 23 
4,386 37 
2,223 201 
2,082 14 
14,520 31 
2,906 53 
23,252 12 
374 77 
397 13 
600 38 
900 50 
1,464 ) 
8,703 188 
1,045 185 
BAge 18 
2,586 74 
9,750 17 


ended Apri! 30. 
October 31, 


Earns 


1932 


$4.72 
1.63 
Nil 


Nilé 
9.11 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


0.09 
Nil 
1.00 
1.47 


6.85 
4.80! 
2.04 
2.02 


5.01 


Nil 
0.46 
Nil 
2.32 





*Including prices on old stock. 
(f) Year ended May 31. 
(p) Year ended November 30. 


Earns, 1933 
m=months 
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(a) Partly extra. 





(b) Year ended January 31. 
(g) Year ended June 30. (j) 
(q) Before charges fer depletion. 


Hershey Chocolate......... 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 
Hudson Motor ...-......... 


Interboro Rapid Transit.... 
Int. Business Machines.... 
[Cra oS a 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 
Vrs aes 0 Sa i 


Kelvinator ‘Corp: ... 00:01... 
Kennecott Copper......... 
MEE ERE. HO aes os aeaiciews 
Kroger Grocery ........... 


Liggett & Myers “B" ...++ 
OS a a ere 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 
Lorillard Tobacco .......... 


McKeesport Tin Plate..... 
Mack Truck 
Macy, R. H 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 
Missourt PACIHC....< << 0.0:00: 
Montgomery Ward.:...... 


Dlaéh) BIGGS. ...0:. 660s 0siciee 
National . TIREUit 0.0: <:0:0:0:..0. 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 
De ROR ssisidi 55555 Gs0 eid hiss 
Nat. Power & Light....... 
New York Central........ 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 
Norfolk & Western........ 
North American........... 


Pacific Gas & Electric.... 
Packard Motors <2... 
Pennsylvania R. R........ 
Pere MAPGuette. «2.05 ..0:00% 
Public Service of N. J..... 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 


Radio Corporation......... 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 


Seats Roebuck ..icc.cc. 0 
Socony- Vacuum 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 
Southern Pacific.......... 
Southern Railway......... 
Standard Brands .......... 
Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Stewart-Warner 
Studebaker Corp. ........... 


eee eee were 


te 


Texas Corporation........ 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 
Transamerica 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher .. 
Union Carbide & Carbon.. 
Union Oil of California.... 
OPO ig. eS re 
United Aircraft & Transport 
United Corporation........ 
ROME SOPUIE boob okare sew side 
United Gas Improvement... 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol. . 

U.S: 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 
RD: Sh WEE Soc cde <aiewciews 
URS > | RS eee 


Western Union............ 
Westinghouse Air Brake.... 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 
Woolworth, F. W......... 





Year ended 


0.60 


2.80 
1.20 


8r 


* WD 


0.50 
2.80 


0.60 
0.50 
0.40 
2 

1.20 


0.50 


2.40 


(c) Year ended 
August 31. 
(r) Paid in stock. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


144- 
74- 
100- 


62- 
255- 
142- 

73- 
149- 


91- 
105- 
92- 
145- 


128- 
96- 
178- 
47- 


104- 
115- 
382- 

62- 
101- 
157- 


119- 


237- : 


149- 
134- 
210- 

72- 
257- 
133- 
290- 
187- 


99- 
33- 
110- 
260- 
138- 
99- 


115- 
58- 


198- 


165- 


98- 


262- 


272- 

68- 
293- 
104- 


February 28. 
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9; 
16; 
ae: 


"27-'32 
; '24-’32 


; °27-’32 


; 22-32 
; °24-'32 
; °28-’32 
; 28-32 
; °29-’32 
; 26-32 
; °29-"32 


; 26-32 
; ’24-32* 


; °24-’32 


°23-32 
’24-32* 


; '24-’32 


; '28-'32 
; 128-32 
; '25~'32# 


’20-’32 
’22-’32 
28-32 


; '26-'32 
; '28-'32* 


26-32 
’24-’32 


; 27-"32 


’26-’32 
"26-32 


; '24-’32 
; °25-"32 
; 26-32 


; °27-'32 
; 29-32 


’22-"32 
26-32 


; 27-32 
; '27-’32 


"29-32 
°27-’32 
°29-’32 


> °27-’32 


°24-32* 
’27-’32 
22-32 
"22-32 
26-32 
°25-32 


; 26-732 


22-132 
29-'32 


; 24-32 


’26-’32 
26-32 
°29-"32 
’29-’32. 


"28-32 
"29-32 
24-32 
"24-32 
"29-32 
29-32 
’26-"32 
*29-’32 
*28-’32 
"27-32 
°28-’32 
°25-'32 
’22-’32 


; 26-32 


'28-’32 
°27-32 
28-32 
"29-32 





29 





Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 
High Low Price 


58 - 35% 
19 - 11% 
13%- 3 

10%4- 4% 
13734- 7534 
4314- 135% 
20%- 6% 
21%- 5% 
12%4- 3% 
3 - 7% 
16 - 5% 
33%- 14% 
9534- 49%4 
24%- 8% 
40%4- 1914 
23%4- 10% 
87 - 44% 
44%4- 13% 
65 - 2414 
144%4- 3% 
7%- 1% 
283%- 85% 
24%4- 11% 
6054- 31% 
22%4,- 5% 
25 - 10% 
121 - 4334 
203%- o% 
32 - 11% 
168 -111% 
36%4- 1514 
31%4- 20 

634- 1% 
3634- 1334 
285%- 3% 
571%- 33% 
56 - 18 

11%4- 3 

10 - 2% 
46 - 26% 


2% 
21%- 6% 
133%4- 2% 
16 - 

63 - 23% 
641%4- 17% 
34%4- 1134 


51%- 19% 
47%- 25% 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 
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Leaders of the New Bull Market 


By RICHARD S. WALLACE 





HE regular arti- 

cles which appear 
in this section 

are usually written with 
an eye to the formula- 
tion of investment poli- 
cies for the reader. 
True investments, as 
such, however, have not 
been stressed so much 
in the past few months, 
due to the constant 


Stock 


American Can 

Case Threshing 
Homestake Mining ... 10 
McKeesport Tin Plate.. 4 
Nat. Distillers Prods... .. 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol .. 


The New Low-Capital List 


Div. Common 1929 1933 
Rate Outstanding High Range 
Pienemann 4 2,474,000 185 96-50 
ree 191,000 467 95-30 
251,000 93 250-145 

300,000 82 87-44 

456,000 58 108-17 

374,000 244 66-13 


Homestake Mining 


Current Yield Company is one of the 


Prices % oldest and largest gold 
90 44 producing properties in 
88 ™ North America with its 

chief interests in the 

2400 4.1 Black Hills district of 
82 4.9 South Dakota. The com- 
97 pany is admirably suited 

to our specification of 
64 a low capitalization. It 


has no funded debt or 





threat of a devaluation 
of the American dollar, or at least some 
form of currency inflation. 

It is a rule of practical action in history, 
as well as economic theory, that in times 
of monetary inflation the normal advan- 
tages of high-grade investments over specu- 
lations decline to such an extent that quite 
often the best practical investment policy 
turns out to be not the purchase of invest- 
ment securities so much as those which 
are normally rated as speculations. 

In selecting speculations, however, one 
of the important factors which may con- 
tribute to rapid advance in market price 
is the number of shares outstanding. Cor- 
poration profits, after fixed charges, are 
theoretically divided equally among all 
shares of common stock. It stands easily 
to reason, therefore, that the fewer shares 
outstanding, the greater will be the par- 
ticipation in profits of each individual 
share. 

In selecting a suggested list of stocks 
which might be expected to advance more 
rapidly and spectacularly than the general 
market, therefore, it is often wise to pay 
particular attention to the so-called low 
capital list. In this section of the Febru- 
ary 15th issue, we presented a list of seven 
issues under the title, “Stocks That Should 
Lead the Next Bull Market.” In compari- 
son with a general market advance since 
February 15th of only about 50 per cent., 
the record of our seven recommendations is 
as follows: 


Feb. 15 
Recom- Recent Gain 
Stock mendation Price % 
American Can .......... 57 90 58 
Beechnut Packing ...... 47 69 47 
MOTE. case aceconeene 41 88 115 
International Business 
Machines ...........0 89 136 53 
McKeesport Tin Plate.. 49 82 68 
United Aifcraft ........ 23 37 60 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol 19 64 237 


| will be seen that not all of our origi- 
nal recommendations have proven to be 
as spectacular leaders as we thought they 
might. When the previous article was 
written in February, with the market still 
declining, we had to base our forecast of 
bull market leaders almost entirely upon 
theory. Now that what we may term our 
probable new bull market has been in 
progress for three months, we have some 
practical indications upon which to base 
a prophecy. 

In the light of their action in the rising 
market thus far, we are deleting a few 


issues from our special list of speculative 
favorites, and are substituting some which 
appear to be under better sponsorship and 
to promise faster and more profitable spec- 
ulative moves. 

On such a basis Beechnut Packing, In- 
ternational Business Machines and United 
Aircraft have been dropped, and we are 
adding National Distillers Products and 
Homestake Mining to make up a revised 
list of six speculative favorites. 

The list quoted, however, is merely a 
suggestive one, with its members selected 
from a broad list which the writer still 
considers as being in the running for 
honors as later leaders in the new bull 
market. It may be interesting, if not valu- 
able, to quote the full list of such possi- 
bilities, and they are, therefore, given as 
follows: 


Current 
Stock Price 
IN ND x cn: 5's xis 010; dsseiainiese Naan RO RSI 
American Can ........ ee a 
Auburn Automobile .. 
Beechnut Packing 





es ec sap ina ssiwnnicaaeceieisasesecieie 

CC PBMOEE COEDOTBUON oss c csindscsescccscasonas 56 
BE eras acces nekcuabsaseenacacdecnee 82 
IN FN 6 655 5a 5 vine mone sibsdis siasisi6cls.aic-ele 85 
EE REED aciciccswee, <=, sGeeen sens 240 
International Business Machines............ 136 
RE, MIN 65 0.5.5.6. 8.0.6.0.5.0:010150%0.0:51ss0.nnniers 39 
ee RS eer 82 
National Distillers Products................. 97 
I MG Wake ueine ds cdaanedecen obese 119 
er ner ran 54 
oS A ere 89 
DINNERS ono Kiatnen.g 5 sais /beinitne 0:0.<640e.a0rei 37 
Ei, > PRMUMETIEL BICONOL..... os cresccccsescscne 64 
ee AE IE ik 0 din0n.tcesacae sen snnee 21 
MMMM Sasiieh $46.3 95)0.54,c.c00navabasnaageonie 2 
WOME. BRN gicinacdstewsavcccoeabicws 36 


The list quoted above contains a num- 
ber of stocks with fairly high comparative 
capitalization, but in such cases the possi- 
bility for rapid increase in profits, or for 
strong pool sponsorship has generally led 
to discounting the higher amount of stock 
outstanding and placing the stock in our 
list of possible leaders on general market 
potentialities. 


OING back to the suggested list of 

prime favorites appearing in the table, 
it does not seem necessary to include de- 
scriptions on the stocks originally listed 
and described in the original article of 
recommendation in the February 15th 
issue. The only two new members of this 
group are Homestake Mining and Na- 
tional Distillers Products. 


preferred stock, and the 
sole capitalization is a small issue of only 
about 250,000 shares of $100 par capital 
stock. The earning record has been in- 
creasing fairly steady in recent years, and 
in 1932 profits were the highest in more 
than a decade, at $2,500,000, or nearly $10 
per share. 

In spite of its improving record, the 
company still showed a small profit and 
loss deficit in 1932, and at around current 
inflated prices it is nothing more than a 
speculation. It is largely a speculation on 
inflation, however, on a free gold market, 
or on devaluation of the American gold 
dollar, for under such circumstances the 
value of the company’s production might 
be increased rapidly and tremendously. 


ATIONAL DISTILLERS PROD- 

UCTS CORPORATION is the larg- 
est producer and distributor of whiskey 
in the United States. It holds the largest 
legal inventory of such beverages and its 
chief claim to speculative interest lies in 
the probable repeal of the American Pro- 
hibition Laws. 

Here again we have a company with a 
very small capitalization. It has no funded 
debt at all and only about 150,000 shares 
of $2.50 cumulative preferred stock pre- 
cedes the common issue, which is out- 
standing in amount of less than 500,000 
shares. 

Once more it must be stressed that such 
stocks are for pure speculation, since their 
already high prices make them dangerous. 

It has been the writer’s experience in 
past bull markets, however, that the future 
leaders could have generally been picked 
out during the first three or four months 
of each bull market. Generally by the time 
such leadership is apparent the stocks are 
selling around 100 or more, and have 
advanced so rapidly that the average indi- 
vidual is afraid of them, and perhaps with 
good reason. 

The fact remains, however, that such 
stocks have often continued to go up be- 
yond the highest expectations and to be 
the real bonanzas of the bull market. 

We would certainly not advise much of 
one’s capital in any of these stocks, but 
for pure speculation very modest commit- 
ments might be justified, especially on 
intermediate reactions. 

Probably the ideal set-up would be a little 
of all the stocks quoted in the larger list 
in the column to the left. 
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Do you want to become 
a Stock Market ‘Insider’? 


It is the “Insider” who makes the big money in the 
Market! And to be an insider you don’t have to be 
a banker or broker’s brother-in-law. 


There are certain definite, scientific rules and 
principles that govern the market — rules and 
principles that you can easily master by reading 


Tape Reading ana Market Tactics 


by Humphrey B. Neill 


Mr. Neill is a market authority of many years’ standing. 
He has been through ups and downs and he is successfully 
active today. 


No idle talk here, no empty theories—but cold, hard, true 
facts. His book, published since the crash, (and that is 
very important—because it contains the bitter lessons that 
crash taught) is a safe guide for you if you want to sub- 
stitute science for guess, success for failure. 


What is behind the ticker tape? Have you a Market Philosophy? 
Speculation or Technique? Long or Short Pull? 

Can you Interpret the Tape? What is Market Poise? 

What does Volume teach? How Important is the Time Element? 
When is the turning point? What is your opinion worth? 

How to tell a top? Greed or Reason? 

How good are tips? Have you too much Nerve? 

Should you think in Dollars or Points? Are charts of Value? 


These are a few of the questions you must be able to answer if you want to trade successfully. 


“Tape Reading and Market Tactics” is not a substitute for common sense—not a panacea for the 
gambler. But it is an invaluable textbook for the trader who wants to know how money is made in 
the market by knowing the sctence of moneymaking. 


The book contains 232 pages of practical market wisdom and many working charts. 
And best of all you can have it (for a very limited time only) for $2.50 if you send cash 
with order! 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY. 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


l want to make money in the market. Send me Neill’s “Tape Reading and Market Tactics” at the Special Cash 
Price of $2.50. My remittance is enclosed. ($3.00 if you want to be billed. No charge orders filled unless the infor- 
mation requested below is given.) 
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Which Stocks Are a 
Buy Now? 
Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 


BABSONCHART 


Lamm Div. /8-1, Babson Park, Mass. 














5 OUTSTANDING BARGAINS! 


EVERY DAY 
THE DAILY STOCK MARKET GUIDE 
Forecasts the Direction and Extent of the 
Next Important Market Move for 38 Such 
Market Leaders As 
A, AAC, CTM, G, ELO, GM, HR, 
IT, S, SX, TKR, UAF, X, and WX 
And Picks Out 
Five Ctteniies Opportunities 
Immedia 


te Action 
$20. MONTHLY — $50. QUARTERLY 
Sample Free. 
350% 


No Obligation. 
— IN LAST 12 MONTHS 


Records Open for Inspection 
THE FINANCIAL 


ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 
32 Broadway, New York 











































A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken 
the silent sleeping forces in your own conscious- 
ness. Become Master of your own life. Push aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
looked. The ROSICRUCIANS know how, and will 
help you apply the greatest of all powers in man's 
control. Create health and abundance for yourself. 
Write for FREE book, "The Wisdom of the Sages" It 
tells how you may receive these teachings for study and & 
use. It means the dawn of a new day for you. Address, 




















Scribe N.P.G. 
ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
San Jose (AMORC) California 
GENERAL MILLS, Inc. 
COMMON 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 





; June 29, 1933. 
Directors of General Mills, Inc., announced today the 
declaration of the regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents 
Der share upon common stock of the Company, payable 
August 1, 1933, to all common stockholders of record at 
the close of business July 15, 193 Checks will be 
mailed. Transfer an will not be closed. 

Signed) K. E. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer. 


ee eunn Flour 


AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors of AMERICAN LIGHT 
& TRACTION COMPANY, at a meeting held 
June 28, 1933, declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 11%4% on the Preferred stock, and a 
dividend of 50 cents per share on the Common 
stock, both payable August 1, 1933, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business July 14, 1933. 
The transfer books will not be closed. 
JAMES LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
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The $s in 


Progress in Building Construction 
—A New Insulation 


CHAPIN HOSKINS 


EFLECTION-INSULATION For 

Building. In previous issues, the $s 
in Inventions has told about the use of 
shiny-surfaced insulation in refrigera- 
tors. The old idea in insulation was for 
the insulation material to absorb heat 
and thus prevent its passage into the 
space to be protected. The new idea 
is for the insulation to turn the heat 
rays back, exactly as a mirror turns back 
rays of light. 

One reader has written us, to find out 
whether the new principle has been ap- 
plied to insulation for building construc- 
tion. And thanks to this reader’s in- 
quiry, we have just learned that, for the 
first time, the new type of insulation is 
available for building construction. 


The new building insulation is, I un- 
derstand, a reinforced sheet of paper 
containing jute. The surface of this 
paper is made shiny with a pigment 
which gives an appearance something 
like that of aluminum. This new ma- 
terial can be purchased in rolls 18 inches 
or 36 inches wide. It is not stretched 
tight across the studs, but given suffi- 
cient play so that it can be bowed in 
in order to create an air space and give 
the shiny surfaces a chance to reflect 
the heat. If they were in contact with 
whatever material covers the studs, they 
would absorb rather than reflect. 


It is claimed for this new insulation 
that it does a 40 per cent. better job of 
keeping out heat than does the typical 
rigid insulation. 


LUMINUM, TOO. True aluminum 

foil is also being used for building 
insulation, by attaching it to building 
boards. Aluminum people are quite en- 
thusiastic about the part it will play in 
building insulation in the future. 


HIS HOUSE Studless. The new 
form of insulation just described 
would have a tough time in the pre- 
fabricated metal home that has just 
been built at the Chicago Fair. In this 
porcelain enameled, frameless _ steel 
house, there is not a single rafter, stud 
or joist. 
The house has plenty of insulation, 
nevertheless—both on the inner side and 
the outer side of its metal wall. 


ESINOUS House Next? The idea 


of building a house with an exterior ° 


of porcelain enamel seemed extremely 
novel when it was first brought forward. 
What will be said, then, to the possi- 
bility that in future we may have houses 
with exteriors of phenolformaldehyde 
or other synthetic resins? 

I do not know that such a possibility 
has actually been suggested. But it is 
a fact that a fiber-coated steel sheet has 
just been developed with a surface espe- 






Inventions 


cially designed to be an anchorage for 
resin adhesives. When this surface is 
penetrated by the resin, the resulting 
board is said to be approximately 45 per 
cent. stronger than boards made by 
present methods of attachment to etched 
steel. 

Economies both of time and of mate- 
rials are promised from this new method, 
because one pressing operation is all that 
is required to produce a_ finished 
veneered steel panel. Since a wide 
range of colors is possible, the potential 
results from an artistic standpoint are 
incalculably varied. 


EW SAFEGUARDS. The idea of 

giving maximum protection to con- 
tents through use of up-to-date tech- 
nique in packaging seems to be spread- 
ing. 

Latest to join the group of “vacuum 
packed” products are spices. A glass 
container is used, which also has a cap 
that can serve both as a shaker and a 
measuring device. 

The sale of lubricating oil in unit 
packages that cannot be tampered with 
is also gaining. In a test recently made 
in three Middlewestern cities, filling sta- 
tions found that their motor oil sales in- 
creased 25 per cent. through use of the 
new type of container. It has been 
claimed that 25 per cent. of the time 
a customer asking a filling station for a 
trademarked brand of oil becomes the 
victim of substitution or adulteration. 
The new cans make this impossible, and 
seem to increase purchasers’ confidence. 
It is also reported that introduction of 
the sealed cans by one refinery has 
brought to it a number of new service 
station operators. 

Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Fores, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in this department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 








COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 


CORPORATION 
: July 6, 1933 
Tz Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 27, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 17, $1.25 per share 
Convertible 5% Cumulative 
Preference Stock 
No. 6, $1.25 per share 
Common Stock (no par value) 
No. 27, 1/500 of one share 
of Convertible 5% Cumula- 
tive Preference Stock (i. e., 
20¢ in par value thereof) on 
each share of Common Stock 
payable on August 15, 1933, to holders of 
record at close of business July 20, 1933. 
Epwarp REYNOLDS, Jr., 
Executive Vice-President & Secretary 


























